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Merchant Fleet: What Price Security 


(See ‘Special Report’) 
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AND A GOOD THING it is, too. For sugar 
is an energy food, essential in every good 
daily diet. Normally, we Americans con- 
sume from fourteen to fifteen billion 
pounds of sugar yearly—about a hundred 
pounds per person—a fact that helps to 
make us an energetic and healthy people. 
Heretofore, most sugar was produced 
and sold in crystalline form. This is the 
most convenient form for household use, 
but large industrial users, such as soft 
drink bottlers, ice cream manufacturers, 
confectioners, canners, bakers and others 
must use it in liquid form. And the job of 
converting large quantities of crystalline 
suger back into a liquid has always been 
expensive and troublesome. 
Now, however, a new refining technique 










MOLDING 


developed by American Cyanamid Com- 
pany promises to make clean, ready-to- 
use liquid sugar available to all who need 
it. This new process. based on the use of 
Cyanamid’s lonac* Ion Exchange Resins, 
enables small refineries and large 
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improve the production of many products 
containing sugar. 

Here is another Cyanamid development 
that is contributing to “molding the future 


through chemistry.” #Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





users to produce liquid sugar eco- 
nomically, for the first time in his- 
tory. Already small plants of this 
type have been set up in the Mid- 
west, and more are under construc- 
tion. Eventually the U. S. may 
have a whole network of these 
local liquid sugar plants! Here is 
one of the most important ad- 
vances in hundreds of years of 
sugar refining—a development 
that will help to cut the cost and 
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Hot sand that will make a 
pretty girl prettier 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


HOSE are streams of sand, dried in 
the big hopper at 260°, pouring 
onto a conveyor belt. The belt carries 
the sand to rolls which crush it to 
flour-like powder—for use in face 
powder and lipstick, fine glass, even 
enamel for a bathtub. That's sand so 
special and expensive it wouldn't even 
recognize the bathing beach variety. 
But there was a hitch. Sand at 260° 
burned the rubber conveyor belts 
needed to carry it from dryer to crusher. 
And handling in any other way would 
be too slow and expensive. 


The plant engineer called in B.F. 
Goodrich who had developed rubber 
compounds that stood oil, abrasion, al- 
most everything including one to stand 
high heat. They made a belt with this 
special B. F.Goodrich rubber. Former 
belts in this sand plant lasted a few 
months. After 3 years the B. F.Good- 
rich belt is still running — 20 hours 
a day. 

That plant engineer had a good 
rule which hundreds of others like 
him follow. Instead of accepting the 
high cost of frequent replacements, he 


called in B.F.Goodrich, and found they 
had exactly what he needed to cut 
his costs and keep his plant running 
with fewer shutdowns and delays. 
And even if BFG had not had what 
he needed, the chances are good they 
would soon develop it, as they have 
done, to meet “impossible” problems 
in almost every industry. The B.F. 
Goodrich Co., Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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WORLD FAMOUS PARADISE BEACH 


This season... regular service to 


by the luxurious transatlantic Cunarder 


S. S. MAURETANIA 


Leaving New York Jan.5 Jan. 15 Jan. 26 Feb.5 Feb. 15 Feb. 26 
Mar.8 Mar. 18 Mar. 29 


For the first time since the war, 
regular service to Nassau will 
be provided by a sumptuous 
Cunarder, offering the com- 
forts, luxuries and recreational 
facilities which only such a 
vessel can afford. One more 
reason for taking your holiday 
in Nassau this winter... glorious bathing, delightful weather, all 


outdoor sports, gala social life, fine hotels, comfortable guest houses. 


CRUISE, ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP SERVICE 
Wide Choice of Accommodations .. . Attractive Rates 


See your Travel Agent or 


CuNARD WHITE STAR 








LETTERS 


Pro and Con 


I have just read the article on Father 
Oesterreicher (NEWswEEK, Dec. 6, 1948) and 
would like to congratulate you on the sound 
editorial policy which offers as news and as 
of interest to your reading public this item 
of religious import... . 

GERTRUDE DELAHUNT 

New York City 


>... Let’s keep America free from this un- 
warranted “labor of love.” We Jews went 
proudly through millenniums and kept our 
faith, and do not ask for the help of missions. 


Fevix L. Bonpi 
Baltimore 


> May I tell you how much I appreciated 
the fact that you devoted a whole page to my 
study on “The Apostolate to the Jews” 


Rev. JoHN M. O&sTERREICHER 
New York City 


>... It is my conviction that Father Oester- 
reicher is a coward .. . 
ABE J. GorDON 
Chester, W. Va. 


> I hope Newsweek does not condone Fa- 
ther Oesterreicher’s viewpoint . . . Let us all 
work together for “peace and bliss,” but not 
spiritually. Spiritually it has been with all 
of us for many, many years. 
STANLEY H. HyMAN 
New York City 


>... 1 admire you for publishing such an 
article despite criticism which might come 
from many people... 
PETER BRISON 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Photo Mixup 


In the process of reading NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 29, 1948, I was much surprised to see 
my name with an accompanying photograph. 
The young lady was lovely but unknown to 
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The right Inez Cooper 


me. For the sake of accuracy, I offer the en- 
closed picture of myself. 
INEZ CooPrER 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Apologies to the equally lovely Miss 
Cooper, whose name erroneously appeared 
under-the picture of M-G-M’s Gail Robbins, 
stand-in for Ginger Rogers. An M-G-M press 
agent serviced the miscaptioned picture with 
the story about Miss Cooper's return to the 
screen in a forthcoming Ginger Rogers pic- 
ture. 


“S.” or Plain S$ 

My English professor at Texas Christian 
University, L. H. Mantor, continues to count 
as incorrect the manner in which I write Mr. 
Truman’s name since your Nov. 22, 1948, 
issue punctuated the “S.” I relied on you 
and made poor marks. You did it on page 
10 and twice on page 21. Mr. Mantor says 
the “S” is Mr. Truman’s middle name and 
not just an initial; and, therefore, it should 
not be followed by a period. Who is right? 
My professor? Or NEwswEEK? 

In the same issue, you state that Henry 
Kaiser spends $300,000 a year for phone 
calls in running his transcontinental indus- 
trial empire of more than twenty enterprises. 
Now this may seem an absurd question, but 
I would like to know who imitates the other: 
Diet Smith in the cartoon strip “Dick 
Tracy,” or Henry Kaiser? Don’t you agree 
that they have very similar characteristics? 

DaniEL M. Towns 

Fort Worth, Texas 


1—Mr. Truman has his salary check made 
out to “Harry S. Truman.” 
2—(a) Diet Smith; (b) yes, telephonically. 


Coincidence 


Often a person is noted for having ap- 
peared twice within a short period as your 
cover picture. Perhaps readers would be in- 
terested to learn that by pure chance the 
M-8 armored car appearing on the Aug. 2 


January 10, 1949 
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MORE EFFICIENCY WITH 
THIS NEW CEILING 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone® offers 
you an economical way to give 
your office all the benefits of 
modern sound conditioning. 

A Cushiontone ceiling actually 
absorbs up to 75% of all the 
noise that strikes its surface— 
reduces the distracting din of 
machines and voices to a pleas- 
ant hum. When your office has 
Cushiontone quiet, people can 
do more work with less effort 
and they make fewer mistakes. 
Cushiontone offers worth-while 
points of quality. Its 484 holes in 
every square foot are cleanly 
drilled. The attractive white 
finish is applied at the fac- 
tory—to both the face and 


bevels. Installation is quick and 
easy. Cleaning or repainting can’t 
hurt its efficiency. Ask your 
Armstrong acoustical contractor 
for a free estimate today. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” Explains in 
detail how Cushiontone adds _ ef- 
ficiency. Armstrong Cork Company, 


Acoustical Department. 4901 Ruby 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
















Seven new planes completed 
eee at a cost of $4.30! 





New planes can’t fly without control cable, and this manufacturer needed some 
—fast. He got it the same way he regularly gets many supplies and parts—by 
Air Express. Ordered in A.M., delivered to plant same day. 500 miles, 28 lbs., 
Air Express charge only $4.30. So production continued without a break. 





$4.30 included pick-up and delivery at 
no extra charge—and receipt for ship- 
ment. All this, plus the world’s fastest 
shipping service. That’s Air Express— 
used with profit by every business. 


Shipments go on all flights of Scheduled 
Airlines. Speeds up to 5 miles a min- 
ute—no waiting around. Direct ser- 
vice to over 1,000 airport cities, air- 
rail for 22,000 off-airline offices. 


Facts on low Air Express rates: 


22 lbs. of new fashions goes 700 miles for $4.73. 
6-lb. carton of new jewelry line goes 1,000 miles for $2.24. 
Same day delivery in both cases if you ship early. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick- 
up and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment 
and delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier re- 
sponsibility. Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to 
$50 without extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. 
For fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. And specify “‘Air Express delivery”’ on orders. 

















Rates include special pick-up and delivery 


door to door in principal towns and cities 


S Soe 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE u.s. 
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Keystone Black Star 


Covers: Aug. 2 and Dee. 13 


and Dec, 13 Newsweek covers is the same 
vehicle, C-41 of Troop C, Sixteenth Con- 
stabulary Squadron .. . 


Capt, ALFRED C, JAIME Jr. 


Troop C Sixteenth Constabulary Squadron 
APO, New York City 


Sleight of Hand 


In your Chicago jail-break story (NeEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 20) you said prisoner “Evans 
folded the paper eight times, wrote “To 
Whom It May Concern’ on the outside.” 

Anyone who could fold a piece of paper 
eight times—or even seven—to say nothing of 
writing a message on the outside, would 
make a mighty fine magician. Try it some- 
time! 


Car. H. Bren 
Elm Grove, Wis. 


>... 1 think you will find it a physical im- 
possibility . . . I have just finished trying it 
with a newspaper sheet. 
Joe. H. BENNETT 
Needham, Mass. 


P| doubt that you . .. or anyone else can 
fold a small sheet . . . or any sized sheet of 
any quality without tearing it to shreds... 
C. E, OnmMerop 
Columbus, Ohio 


Correct if the term were “folding in half,” 
for which seven folds would be about the 
maximum. However, Evans could have folded 
the paper at the center three times, then 
made five accordion folds, leaving a 2%- by 
%-inch surface for writing: “To Whom It 
May Concern.” 
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How to tune a piano! 


The piano’s out of tune. So we’ll chop 
it up. Then we'll get a tin horn instead. 

Sure, these men are crazy. 

But they’re using the same kind 
of thinking a lot of people have been 
using on the American economic 
system lately. 

Our American way isn’t perfect. 
We still have our ups and downs of 
prices and jobs. We’ll have to change 
that. But even so, our system works 
a lot better than the second-rate 
substitutes being peddled by some 
countries we could mention. 

It works better because of a few 
simple things. We are more inventive, 
and we know how to use machine 
power to produce more goods at 
lower cost. We have more skilled 
workers than any other country. We 
believe in collective bargaining and 
enjoy its benefits. And we Americans 
save—and our savings go into new 
tools, new plants, new and better 
machines. 

Because of this, we produce more 
every working hour . . . and can buy 
more goods with an hour’s work 


than any other people in the world. 

We can make the system work 
even better, too: by all of us working 
together to turn out more for every 
hour we work—through better ma- 
chines and methods, more power, 
greater skills, and by sharing the 
benefits through higher wages, lower 
prices, shorter hours. 

It’s a good system. It can be made 
better. And even now it beats any- 
thing that any other country in the 
world has to offer. 

So—let’s tune it up, not chop it 
down. 


Want to help? Mail this! 


I want to help. 

I know that higher wages, lower prices, 
shorter hours and larger earnings can 
all result from producing more goods 
for every hour all of us work. 

Therefore, I will ask myself how I can 
work more effectively every hour I am 
on the job, whether I am an employee, 
an employer, a professional man or a 
farmer. 

I will encourage those things which 
help us produce more and add to every- 
one’s prosperity—things like greater 





A message prepared by 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
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use of mechanical power, better ma- 
chines, better distribution and better 
collective bargaining. 

I will boost the good things in our 
set-up, and help to get rid of the bad. 

I will try to learn all I can about why 
it is that Americans have more of the 
good things of life. 

Please send me your free booklet, ‘“The 
Miracle of America,’’ which explains 
clearly and simply, how a still better 
living can be had for all, if we all work 
together. 


_pbeaivveiPa Tesi 


Public Policy Committee 

| The Advertising Council, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street 

| New York 18, New York 
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“ITIS AN IDEAL 
TWO-PURPOSE 
BUSINESS VEHICLE” 
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TWA Tip on the Usefulness and 
Economy of ‘Jeep’ Station Wagons 




















This ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon meets 
TWA planes arriving at Chicago’s 
airport after trans-ocean flights, hauls 
crews and luggage to the mile- 
distant airline hangar. 


Whatever business you’ re in, the ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon’ 
"We have found that the ‘Jeep’ Station is an ideal company car. This smooth-riding vehicle 


Wagon, whether used in Chicago or 
Cairo, is extremely versatile. It is an 
ideal two-purpose business vehicle. Both 
for carrying pilots and hostesses from 
hangar to airplane and transporting 


has plenty of room for driver, five passengers and lug- 
gage or parcels. With passenger seats out, you have 
98 cubic feet of carrying space for bulky loads. Extra 
long cargo is accommodated by lowering the tailgate. 


mail or other cargo, the ‘Jeep’ Station The Jeep’ Station Wagon’s all-steel body is built to 
Wagon is dependable and economical.” last. The high gasoline mileage you get from the Jeep 
Di WF Meek, Demedle Geennd Sevetes engine is further increased by fuel-saving overdrive. 


Maintenance and upkeep expenses are low. 

Whether your company car is to carry passengers 
or haul cargo—or double at both—the ‘Jeep’ Station 
Wagon is a sound investment. 


jeep 
Station ffagou 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO - MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


M. B. Joyner, Int’n’l Ground Service 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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lor Your Information 


OVERSEAS ADDITION: This column is going to expand its 
audience in 1949. With more space available in NEews- 
WEEK’s European and Pacific editions, FYI will appear in 
them whenever we discuss subjects of particular inter¢st to 
foreign readers. By way of intro- 
duction to them and also for the 
benefit of many thousand new do- 
mestic readers, here’s a restate- 
ment of the purposes of FYI. In 
April 17, 1944, issue, FYI made 
its debut with the promise to pre- 
sent each week copy describing the “global adventure” of 
publishing Newsweek. That column wound up: “Out of 
this task, as wide as the world itself, come our adventures, 
our mishaps, sometimes tragic, sometimes absurd, frequent- 
ly extremely pertinent to the news we gather for you. We 
are going to record them—For Your Information.” That 
sums it up pretty well. 


A LOOK AT THE LAWMAKERS: As the 81st Congress 
opens, NEwsweEeEk’s Washington Bureau and National Af- 
fairs department have teamed up for a comprehensive re- 
port on the major events expected to occur on Capitol Hill. 
Beginning on page 15, the preview outlines the new make- 
up of Congress, the important issues confronting it, and 
some probable Congressional decisions. 


WE APPRECIATE: Educators, industrialists, newspaper- 
men, and others interested in the Laurence Duggan story 
have taken the trouble to comment on last week’s coverage 
of the events surrounding the fatal plunge of the young 
ex-State Department official from his sixteenth-floor office 
in New York. Reaction to date includes “exemplary piece 
of straight and responsible journalism” and a concise com- 
pliment from Edward R. Murrow of CBS: “My best salute 
to NEWSWEEK on your Duggan story.” 


GOOD START FOR ‘49: From time to time, readers have 
been kind enough to report that they enjoy listening to 
NewswEEK Looks Ahead, heard every Sunday evening at 
7:45 p.m., PST, over the Pacific Coast network of the 
American Broadcasting Co. under sponsorship of Den- 
nison’s Foods. Now we learn that the San Francisco Branch 
of the American Association of University Women has 
listed the program in its recommendations of “Good Lis- 
tening, 1949.” 


THE COVER: When NewsweEEx last did a special report on 
the problems of the American merchant marine (Dec. 29, 
1947), George Killion, president of the American President 
Lines, commented: “I feel obliged to tell you how clearly 
and opportunely you have laid be- 
fore your readers the dangers which 
now face the United States, both 
from an economic and _ national-de- 
fense standpoint.” This week News- 
WEEK takes another look (see page 
66) at America’s maritime problem, 
which is still serious, perplexing, and 
costly. One of the major issues has 
been highlighted by ECA Adminis- 
trator Paul G. Hoffman’s effort to reduce the ECA cargoes 
carried on American ships because foreign shipping rates 
are lower. Another problem is the shortage of passenger 
vessels like the S.S. America, shown on the cover photo by 


Ed Wergeles. 
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1948 was a mighty big year for additions to 
the telephone world. 


Your own particular telephone is more 
valuable today, millions of calls go through 
clearer and quicker, because of the many 
things that have been done to extend and 
improve service. 
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You can call more people, and. more 
can call you, because nearly 3,000,000 Bell 
telephones were added to the telephone pop- 
ulation —many in your own community. 


Long Distance is faster and there is more 
of it because 1,800,000 miles of new circuits 
were added. A total of $1,500,000,000 was 
invested in new Local and Long Distance 
facilities in 1948. 


We broke all records for the volume of 
new telephone construction, the dollars we 
put into the job and the number of tele- 
phone people on the job. 
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We're going to keep right on working 
and building in 1949 to make your tele 
phone service a bigger bargain than ever. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (| 








What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

A new fuss is shaping up between the 
Navy's submarine and aircraft carrier 
advocates. Pigboat admirals feel more 
money should go to sub research, less 
to big carriers . . . Intimates say Secre- 
tary Forrestal has confided that he doesn’t 
know how long he'll remain in the 
Cabinet after Jan. 20. Army Secretary 
Royall is a good bet for the post when 
Forrestal leaves Most frequently 
mentioned names to succeed Secretary 
Marshall are Chief Justice Vinson and 
W. Averell Harriman, ECA ambassador 
. . . Internal Revenue agents are check- 
ing into the tax returns of a number of 
auto dealers and lawyers in Washington 
and elsewhere. The returns of several 
Washington newspaper correspondents 
also are being scanned. 


Conference of Liberals 

Look for several liberal Senate and 
House members—Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike—to call a meeting early in 
January to discuss a labor-liberal program 
for the 81st Congress. Al Whitney, the 
rail trainmen’s chief, started the ball 
rolling when he invited all other labor 
leaders and liberal members of Congress 
to such a confab. Murray of the CIO 
sent out similar invitations, and the AFL 
had been considering something along 
the same lines. To keep anyone’s feelings 
from being hurt, it’s now proposed that 
the get-together be called by members 
of Congress. 


Key Military Post 

President Truman probably wont 
name a successor to Fleet Admiral Leahy, 
his personal chief of staff, when Leahy 
retires. Instead, the President will get 
his daily briefing and other military ad- 
vice from a new “responsible head” of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—a job Congress 
will be asked to create. Under this plan 
the JCS head would represent both the 
Defense Secretary and the President on 
the JCS and would keep both informed 
of plans and decisions. Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley may be chosen for the post because 
of his great prestige and because he is 
not directly involved in the Navy-Air 
Force jurisdictional feuds. 


U. S.-Communist Split 

Earl Browder, who is the official 
U.S. representative of the Soviet pub- 
lishing trust despite his 1946 ouster from 
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the Communist Party, which he long led, 
is circulating a 40-page pamphlet claim- 
ing that “a growing number” of party 
members are in rebellion against the 
leadership of William Z. Foster, his suc- 
cessor.” Browder’s manifesto, “The Mir- 
acle of Nov. 2nd,” says that Foster’s 
policy of trying to “give orders to the 
working class” has led to “the almost 
complete wrecking of the left wing of 
the organized labor movement” and was 
responsible for “the debacle of the Wal- 
lace campaign.” 


National Notes 

Real author of the major Hoover-com- 
mission recommendations for the reor- 
ganization of the State Department is 
Assistant Secretary Peurifoy . . . White 
House advisers make no bones about it 
—they say that every Federal official who 
is a Presidential appointee and who 
serves at the President’s pleasure should 
submit a courtesy resignation before 
Jan. 20. Very few have sent in their 
routine resignations as yet . .. Among the 
women slated for Administration jobs is 
Marcella Killen, who ran a losing race 
against Rep. Walter Judd of Minnesota 
... The Senate is keeping Peter Marshal 
on as chaplain. Senators like his short, 
pithy Senate-opening prayers. Sample: 
“May we say what we mean, and mean 
what we say. And may it be worth say- 
ing” .. . Robert Stripling, who’s resigned 
as chief investigator of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, will write 
his memoirs for a newspaper syndicate 
. . . White House Assistant David Niles 
is handling patronage matters affecting 
the minority groups he worked hard 
to keep within the Truman camp. 
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Trends Abroad 

The Kremlin is jumpy over embarrass- 
ing resignations of satellite diplomats 
overseas. It has ordered Iron Curtain 
countries to give their top envoys a stiff 
loyalty check. The method now being 
used is temporary recall “for consulta- 
tion.” In theory, any diplomat not 100% 
loyal to the Red regime would hesitate 
to return to his capital . .. The U.S. soon 
will send a new economic mission to 
Japan to work on financial problems. It 
probably will be headed by Joseph M. 
Dodge, Detroit banker . . . Look for the 
Administration to propose a large-scale 
U.S. military Lend-Lease program for 
the five Brussels Pact powers—Britain, 
France, and the Benelux countries—with- 
out waiting for conclusion of the North 
Atlantic security pact . . . There’s been 


an increase lately of raids into South 
Korea by saboteurs and guerrilla bands 
from the northern Russian zone. 


Italy and Yugoslavia 

Washington is encouraged by _ in- 
creasingly favorable relations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia. On stage, the re- 
cent political and trade agreements are 
promising in themselves. Behind the 
scenes Yugoslavia has virtually ended its 
once-alarming infiltration into Italy. It 
has also put a stop to the seizure of 
Italian fishing boats in the Adriatic. ECA 
and State Department officials cite the 
developments as proof that East-West 
trade is possible despite the Cominform’s 
opposition. The hope is that other Soviet 
satellites will follow suit, but U.S. diplo- 
mats admit that this is unlikely in the 
near future. Tito still represents the only 
real defection from the Russian orbit. 


U.S. Poliey on Nanking 

Although the State Department won't 
admit it, official American recognition of 
the Chinese Nationalist regime will lapse 
as soon as President Chiang and _ his 
government leave Nanking. The U.S. 
Ambassador has received orders to stay 
at Nanking and not to follow Chiang if 
and when he decides to transfer his gov- 
ernment to Formosa. 


Red Plans in China 

Best diplomatic judgment in Washing- 
ton is that the Communists probably 
prefer not to take over China all alone. 
It’s expected they will seek to form a 
coalition government, including repre- 
sentatives of liberal elements in the 
Kuomintang. Such an arrangement would 
have two major advantages for the Reds: 
(1) They would not have to try to gov- 
ern the whole country, a task for which 
they are little, if any, better staffed and 
qualified than the Nationalists; and (2) 
they could blame their partners in the 
coalition for conditions which the Chinese 
people—or anyone else—disliked. 


Behind Czech Arms Deals 

The Soviets, at least temporarily, have 
shut off the flow of arms from Czecho- 
slovakia to Israel--much to the annoyance 
of Czech producers and shippers who 
made big profits out of the trade. Diplo- 
mats believe there are'two main reasons 
why the Russians clamped down: (1) 
The arms largely have served their pur- 
pose, which was to help the Jews defeat 
the Arabs and thus shake the political 
foundations of the Arab countries. (2) 
Stopping the shipments may arouse Arab 
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hopes that they still can get help from 
Russia if they'll be more obliging toward 
the Kremlin. 


Soviet Shift on Zionism 

Middle East observers believe the 
Kremlin soon may abandon suppoit of 
Zionism in a major policy switch to court 
favor with the Arab masses. These ex- 
perts figure the time is ripe for such a 
bid, as the Arab regimes are in hot water 
at home over military reverses in Pales- 
tine. Also, the Russians feel that in sup- 
porting Israel they have accomplished 
their major aims: (1) to make future 
Middle East negotiations more difficult 
for the U.S. by promoting a situation 
in which most Arab resentment inevitably 
would be directed against this country 
and (2) to stir up discontent among the 
Arab peoples by helping to establish a 
neighboring state where the workers get 
good pay and social benefits. As a tip-off, 
observers point to a statement of Bucha- 
rest’s leftist Jewish Democratic Com- 
mittee, which branded Zionism as a 
device of bourgeois Jews to divert work- 
ers from the fight against capitalism. 
It’s held this wouldn’t be said without 
consent of the Cominform. 


Foreign Notes 

New radio transmitters powerful 
enough to send news reports on medium- 
wave channels into Balkan and Central 
European satellites will be opened short- 
ly by the Turks in Istanbul and by the 
U.S. in Salonika . . . There’s a new star 
in the Soviet’s political galaxy—P. K. 
Ponarenko, recently appointed Secretary 
of the All Union Communist Party (Stalin 
is Secretary-General). It’s believed he 
has taken over some functions hitherto 
reserved to Stalin himself . . . The Broad- 
way play “Voice of the Turtle” is a hit 
in Germany. It’s been seen in 55 German 
cities, including some in the Soviet zone. 
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Aid to Small Business 

The small businessman is getting more 
attention in Washington planning. Pro- 
posing a $5,000,000 supplemental appro- 
priation, the Commerce Department's 
revived Small Business Office expects to 
give small businesses: (1) hints on book- 
keeping, administration, and organiza- 
tion; (2) information about government 
contracts and assistance in landing them, 
and (3) advice on technical developments 
and inventions. Senators Murray of Mon- 
tana and O’Mahoney of Wyoming both 
are planning elaborate proposals for gov- 
ernment aid to small business. The RFC 
also is looking into the possibility of 
making more loans to small companies. 


Aviation Notes 

The Air Force will ask Congress for a 
$100,000,000 deficiency appropriation to 
make up for Berlin airlift costs .. . Tru- 
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man’s budget for fiscal 1950 will provide 
for buying only 2,250 military aircraft 
instead of the 3,000 originally planned 
... The Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. is secretly developing plans for a 
ten-jet bomber with a 10,000-mile range, 
its first entry in the bomber field . . . The 
Civil Aeronautics Board added $10,000,- 
000 to the annual costs of the airlines by 
its recent order adding a flight engineer 
to the crews of four-engined planes. Now 
the CAB must make it up in extra mail 
pay ... John Alison, Assistant Seeretary 
of Commerce for Air, plans to resign 
soon to take a job in industry. 


Business Footnotes 

There’s already a good chance for an- 
other record wheat crop in 1949. Winter- 
wheat planting, which accounts for three 
quarters of the U.S. crop, is about 
3,000,000 acres above 1948. Experts esti- 
mate that proportionately heavy spring 
planting plus good weather could boost 
the harvest above the 1947 record . . . 
Most building-materials shortages are 
expected to disappear during 1949. 
Trade estimates indicate that output will 
be greater than last year and demand is 
declining . . . Fourth-round wage de- 
mands are in for tough going. Business 
leaders believe the growing resistance to 
higher prices will make it hard to pass 
any wage boosts on to consumers. . 
Justice Department lawyers are working 
on proposals to tighten the antitrust laws. 
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Movie Notes 

Mark Stevens will be Betty Grable’s 
new co-star in forthcoming Twentieth 
Century-Fox musicals, Studio heads now 
think that Dan Dailey can carry his own 
pictures as a result of the success of his 
last two with Grable . . . Joan Davis will 
be back on the screen in the lead of “The 
Traveling Saleswoman” , . . To combat 
radio giveaway, a syndicate is planning 
a series of films full of intentional “boners” 
and will offer cash prizes to theater pa- 
trons who detect them, Prizes would ex- 
ceed the cost of the pictures, budgeted at 
around $200,000 each . . . A flood of re- 
issues is seen for 1949, with most studios 
cutting down on their annual output . . . 
Hollywood is convinced that the retrench- 
ment wave is no myth now that tradition- 
ally extravagant Cecil B. De Mille has 
completed “Samson and Delilah” with 
less than its $3,500,000 budget. 


Radio Lines 

Fanny Brice is trying to figure out a 
way to put her Baby Snooks act on tele- 
vision without spoiling the illusion . . . 
Comedian Bert Wheeler will star in a 
new mystery series to ‘be called The Short 
Man ... The Ford Theater moved from 
a New York studio to Hollywood be- 
cause West Coast guest stars balked at 
flying East in winter , , , Some top radio 


stars are shying away from television be- 
cause of uncertainty about what it will do 
for their public appeal. They feel that 
television lighting and make-up still are 
too experimental. 


Bergen’s Tax Plan 

Now that Jack Benny’s million-dollar 
“capital-gains” tax-savings deal with CBS 
has fallen through (see page 43), Edgar 
Bergen is studying ways to avoid the 
same difficulty if he decides to sell his 
show to CBS next fall. Bergen intends to 
put on a few shows in the fall with his 
dummies Charlie McCarthy and Mortimer 
Snerd sitting on the knees of other ven- 
triloquists. The idea is to demonstrate 
that he’s actually selling a property, not 
himself, and thus that his deal should be 
regarded as a true capital-gains transac- 
tion, As a result of Bergen’s retirement 
from the network, NBC already is at 
work on plans to build up ventriloquist 
Paul Winchell and his dummy Jerry Ma- 
honey as a substitute show, They'll be 
tested on sustaining programs before be- 
ing given their own time. 


More Money for Edueation 

Truman will ask the new Congress for 
money to build schoolhouses as well as to 
pay teachers—even more than he prom- 
ised during the campaign. On the stump 
he attacked the GOP Congress for reject- 
ing a $300,000,000 grant which would 
have boosted teachers’ salaries and en- 
larged the teaching corps. Besides de- 
manding approval of this item, he will 
propose that as much or more be al- 
located for school construction. If the 
exact total has not been approved by the 
Budget Bureau before Truman submits 
the year’s over-all estimates, he wil! ask 
for it later on, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar Ewing is sponsoring the ex- 
panded aid program. 


Book Notes 

Mary Bard, sister of Betty (“The Egg 
and I”) MacDonald, is the author of a 
forthcoming book titled “The Doctor 
Wears Three Faces.” A doctor’s wife, she 
gives her views on medicos in a light vein 
... A new Taylor Caldwell novel, “The 
Hungry Generations,” will be out in June. 
It’s the story of a businessman and his 
family in a large Eastern city about 50 
years ago . . . Lewis Gannett, The New 
York Herald Tribune critic, will bring out 
a book of memoirs in May under the title 
“Cream Hill: Discoveries of a Weekend 
Countryman.” It will be illustrated by his 
wife Ruth . . . Bobby Riggs, the pro ten- 
nis star, has finished a book of reminis- 
cences to be called “Tennis Is My Racket” 
. .. Margaret Lendon, author of the his- 
torical study “Anna and the King of 
Siam,” is finishing a first novel ... A 
biegraphy of novelist C. S. Lewis will 
appear in May. It’s called “C. S. Lewis: 
Apostle to the Skeptics” by Chad Walsh. 
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70,000,000 Americans can’t be wrong 


O YOU THINK you should get interest 

on your bank savings account,dividends 
on your life insurance policy? Naturally. 
So do the 70 million other Americans who 
Own savings accounts and insurance. 


You get the interest and dividends because 





of profits on the investments in corpora- 
tions which banks and insurance compa- 
nies make. No profits, no interest or 
dividends for you. 


Remember that, next time radicals rave 
and rant against corporation profits. 


baw,/ WARNER 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> President Truman probably will get the legislation he con- 
siders essential, but not everything he asks, out of the 81st 
Congress. 

Democratic leaders in Congress are confident they will have a 
working majority sufficient to push through the bills necessary 
to the Truman New Deal before the election results wear off. 


Conservative Republicans and Southern Democrats, who will 
constitute a numerical majority in both branches, will fix a 
limit on the President’s influence. Where they can make com- 
mon cause, they can control. 


Divisions in the Republican Party on most issues will offset 
Southern Democratic defections, leaving the Truman Demo- 
crats and their allies in the majority. On some issues the anti- 
Trumanites will win (see page 16). 


> Truman’s economic planning is predicated on the assump- 
tion that high prosperity—not quite as high as the 1948 boom 
level—will last through 1949 (see page 56). 


Treasury revenue estimates, always on the conservative side, 
are cut to the measure of this expectation. 


The President’s economic advisers are telling him that the cost 
of living will turn downward through the year. Even so, most 
basic industrial raw materials will remain high. 

This mixture of inflation with deflation will so complicate the 
national economic picture that government policy will be kept 
fluid to cope with sudden changes in the business outlook. 


> The most powerful lobby in Washington will be that of the 
farm organizations. Its influence will be enormous both in 
Congress and in the Executive branch. 


Farm voters are primarily credited both for Truman’s election 
and the capture of Congress by the Democrats. They will get 
almost anything their organizations ask for. 


Farm leaders are still divided in their attitude toward govern- 
ment price supports. They seem to be gravitating toward agree- 
ment on continuation of 90% of parity supports rather than 
the flexible 60-to-90% range scheduled to take effect in 1950 
under the Hope-Aiken law. 


> Government experts expect further price declines in farm 
products during the year. They base this expectation on the 
weight of last fall’s crops and a gradual decline in European 
demand. 


They think meat prices will remain high through the early 
months of 1949 because of heavy selling at the end of 1948. 
After that, they anticipate an easing as the result of increased 
production later. 


The long-range food-price outlook will remain uncertain until 
Congress decides on a support policy. Indications are that 
supports will be high enough to hold consumer prices well 
above the prewar level—yet somewhat below war level—for 
a long time. 
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> Unions also will be influential in 1949 Washington. Labor 
leadership itself will be considerably more conservative than 
in the immediate past and its power will fall far short of pro- 
ducing “labor government.” 


Labor’s own estimate of its strength in the new Congress is 
modest. The AFL League for Political Education claims 
enough “friends” in the House and Senate to sustain a veto—not 
enough to assure outright repeal even of the Taft-Hartley law. 


A serious effort to unite labor and farm strength is being made, 
particularly by CIO leaders. They are supporting the principle 
of government farm-price support. 


Whether a fusion can be effected is still uncertain, however. 
Farm and labor interests conflict at so many points that past 


efforts at cooperation have broken down, and the current one 
also may fail. 


> Labor will push for wage increases next spring when con- 
tracts covering some of the largest industries start expiring. If 
living costs decline materially, union demands will be less 
than in recent negotiations. 


Long-term benefits such as pension plans will be stressed even 
more than in the past. 


Responsible union leaders hope to avoid a round of crippling 
strikes. But they anticipate stiffened management resistance to 
wage boosts and may resort to strike action in some cases. 


> Congress will vote a higher minimum wage. The amount is 
uncertain. Truman will ask for 75 cents instead of the present 
40. Strong opposition from the South may bring a compromise 
at 60 or 65 cents. 


Enlargement of the social-insurance system also is certain. This 
probably will include: (1) extension of old age and survivors’ 
insurance to all groups—self-employed, government workers, 
etc.—not now covered except those with their own retirement 
systems; (2) increase in benefits of approximately 50%; and 
(3) extension of unemployment insurance to concerns with 
fewer than eight workers. 


Health insurance has little chance now. It’s an immense and 
expensive undertaking, with many difficulties which have not 
been thoroughly aired. Insurance against permanent disability 
is a possibility, however. 


> Two attempts to force increased production of basic indus- 
trial materials by government action will be made in this Con- 
gress. One will be aimed at steel and the other at oil. 


Interior Department planners are behind both efforts. They 
are proposing that the government offer loans to industry to 
expand steel and oil capacity under the threat that the govern- 
ment itself will build plants if the loans are refused. 


> An intensive review of certain foreign-policy problems is 
under way. New appraisals of the situation in several foreign 
countries, particularly France, Spain, and Yugoslavia, are 
being made. 


Results will be reported immediately to President Truman for 
guidance in preparing speeches he will make early this year. 
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1S SO sensationally different it defies description 





We cannot give you a word picture of the important Zenith developments which are 





found in no other Television set. You must see it for yourself...Operate it yourself. 


AT YOUR ZENITH DEALERS IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 
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in Stainless Steel? 





We call Allegheny Metal ‘‘the time-tested stainless steel’? because 
it’s the pioneer in America, but time hasn’t really tested it yet. 
Neither we nor anyone else knows how long stainless steel will last. 
The earliest installations of Allegheny Metal—made more than 20 
years ago—are just as bright, strong and resistant as when new. How 
can you defeat a metal that doesn’t wear out and can’t wear off? 
@ More important, how and where can you use it to advantage, today? 
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Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
yr Whe Nations Leading Producer of Hairless Keel in Alb Poums 


Pittsburgh, Penna. .. . Offices in Principal Cities 


Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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Air-Conditioning by H. S$. Truman 


Wind and rain whipped Washington’s 
broad streets and avenues last week. But 
it was a blizzard from the White House 
which almost chilled Southern Democrats 
out of their party. Harry S. Truman, at 
last his own boss in his own right, was 
air-conditioning the new Democratic- 
controlled 81st Congress to support his 
legislative program. 

Last Saturday, Jan. 1, Democratic 
House members, back in power after two 
years of Republican rule, gathered in 
the House chamber for what in other 
days would have been a heart-warming 
reunion. Speaker-designate Sam Rayburn 
tried to set a tone: 

“There will be no punitive action. We 
don’t do business that way. We believe 
in leadership that leads, not leadership 
that drives.” 

Southern conservatives who had 
deserted to the Dixiecrats in the 1948 
Presidential campaign listened politely, 
knowing that more was afoot than 
speeches. Then it came. 

Majority Leader-designate John W. 
McCormack rose. His Boston twang 
crackled like shifting ice: 

“The people have a right to expect 
that we will carry out the obligations 
of the campaign. We must fulfill the 
mandate we have been given. We won't 
permit or tolerate any blockade.” 

Rule on Rules: Northern Democrats 
rocked the chamber with applause. 
Southern conservatives sat silent. Their 
main source of power—control of the 
House Rules Committee which must clear 
all major legislation before it can reach 
the House floor—was under attack. 

McCormack came quickly to the point: 
To prevent the Rules Committee from 
bottling up legislation ‘which the South- 
ern faction did not like, the leadership 
was proposing that should the Rules 
Committee fail to act in 21 legislative 
days on any measure sent to it by a 
legislative committee, the Speaker could, 
if he wished, recognize the chairman of 
the legislative committee to call up the 
measure for House consideration. 

Rep. Gene Cox of Georgia, who with 
Rep. Howard Smith of Virginia had led 
the Southern faction on the Rules Com- 
mittee, jumped to his feet. “This dyna- 
mites the Rules Committee,” he cried. 

Smith, whose calm was gained as a 
county judge twenty years ago, attempted 


to employ reason. The House, he pointed 
out, already had a remedy—218 signa- 
tures (a majority of the 435 members) 
could free any bill from any committee. 

John Rankin of Mississippi took the 
floor: “This proposal will destroy the 
dignity of the House and its ability to 
operate. It is a move to put FEPC across.” 

Coldly, McCormack asked for a vote, 
at the same time invoking an old caucus 
rule not used by the Democrats in more 
than a decade—if the proposed amend- 
ment was endorsed by two-thirds of 
those present, all would have to support 
it when it came to a vote on the House 
floor. Then he asked for a roll call to put 
each member on record by name. The 
result: 176 for, 48 against. Approximately 
half the Southerners had voted with 
the House leadership. 

Reaction? Thus this week the 81st 
Congress convened” with the Truman 
Administration in complete control. The 
House’s Dixie bloc had got its lumps; 
already Senate leaders were preparing 
similar treatment for Southern senators 
who filibuster bills they do not like (see 
page 16). With the Democrats holding 
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262 seats in the House (171 GOP, one 
American Labor Party, one vacancy) and 
54 seats in the Senate (42 GOP), Mr. 
Truman unquestionably could look for- 
ward to several months of new-found 
cooperation. 

But one possibility could not be over- 
looked: The cold winds which had frozen 
out Southern conservatives might also 
have sparked a small flame that would 
eventually drive them into their old con 
trolling coalition with the Republicans 
It was a gamble Harry Truman was will 
ing to take. 


Changing of the Guard 


Joe Martin sat alone in his Speaker's 
office in the Capitol one day last week, 
supervising the moving of his furniture 
and files to smaller quarters. Only rarely 
did visitors drop in or telephones ring. 
In contrast, Sam Rayburn, waiting pa- 
tiently to move back to the Speaker's 
office which he had occupied from 1940 
to 1946, was besieged by callers. For a 
single press conference, 175 reporters 
jammed into his suite and twenty more 
overflowed into the corridor. 

What Rayburn said made little news: 
“We're just going to have one kind of 
Democrat this time.” But the whole 
mood of the changing of the guard was 
caught by William Arbogast of the As- 
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sociated Press. As the newsmen filed out, 
a bystander cracked: “Say, does anyone 
see Joe Martin anymore?” Arbogast'’s 
reply: “Who bothers to see Joe? Did 
anybody see Sam in the last two years?” 

In taking over again, the House Dem- 
ocrats not only made Rayburn Speaker 
but returned John W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts to the majority leader- 
ship. The Senate Democrats, now that 
their old floor leader Alben W. Barkley 
was to be Vice President, promoted ex- 
whip Scott W. Lucas of Illinois to re- 
place him. President Truman, giving his 
legislative lieutenants a preview of his 
State of the Union message, arranged to 
meet the Congressional Big Four every 
Monday morning—an old Roosevelt cus- 
tom which Mr. Truman let fall into dis- 
use. 

Other Senate offcers: Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee, again President pro 
tem despite his age (79), and Leslie L. 


of Massachusetts. The result: Taft’s easy 
reelection. 

Plainly, revolts in either party would 
not be the fashion for the foreseeable 
future. 


The Issues 


An incoming Congress is about as 
predictable as the actions of any one of 
its 531 highly individualistic members. 
Nevertheless the members themselves 
were engaged in speculation on their 
collective future last week. The con- 
sensus: 

Labor Laws: President Truman’s 
long-known desire for outright repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and restoration of 
the old Wagner Act for an interim study 
period does not sit well with the new 
Congress. Members think that many 
provisions of the .act will remain. Ex- 
amples: the ban on secondary boycotts 


Acme 


Back to glory: Barkley flies home from Europe* to become Vice President 


Biffle, old friend of both Barkley and 
President Truman, again secretary. 
After one sharp flare-up, the GOP also 
retained its old leadership. In the House, 
Martin stepped down from the Speaker's 
rostrum to his former post of minority 


leader. He told other Republicans: 
“While things look dark now, just keep 
your tails up for a while. We'll find that 
the majority won't be working in such 
perfect harmony after two or three 
months.” 

In the Senate, Robert A. Taft’s deter- 
mination to keep the top post of Policy 
Committee chairman was challenged by 
a bloc of thirteen GOP liberals. They 
sought to replace the symbol of GOP 
conservatism with Henry Cabot Lodge 
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and jurisdictional strikes; the anti-Com- 
munist pledge which union officers must 
take if their union is to have legal pro- 
tection. However, most provisions, 
among them the closed-shop ban,t are 
likely to be excised. The new law, 
though weighted on labor’s side in all 
probability, will not match the old 
Wagner Act in this respect. 
Agriculture: As in the case of labor, 
a major battle may develop over the pres- 
ent Hope-Aiken price-support law for 


*With Walter Bedell Smith, Jinx Falkenburg, and 
Bob Hope. 


+That the ban is constitutional was made plain 
this week. The Supreme Court held similar state bans 
legal on the ground that the due process clause in 
the Constitution permits laws to protect union and 
nonunion members alike. 


agriculture which the 80th Congress 
enacted. Under the previous law the 
government was committed to support the 
price of most farm products at 90 per 
cent of parity. The Hope-Aiken Act, 
backed by most major farm organizations 
because they feared growing govern- 
mental control, put price support on a 
flexible basis by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to peg prices at as low 
as 60 per cent of parity if he chose. When 
Mr. Truman signed it, his only complaint 
was that it would not let him cut support 
levels until 1950. 

The decisive vote cast by farmers in 
the 1948 election has changed every- 
thing. To the farmers has gone credit for 
Mr. Truman’s victory and the return of 
Democratic control in Congress. Now 
the Farmer’s Union, the left-wing farm 
organization, is spearheading a drive to 
repeal the Hope-Aiken Act and restore 
the 90 per cent floor, The drive is catch- 
ing on. With record crops on hand and 
with Europe gradually needing less and 
less of the surplus, the Administration 
may try to bargain for a return to the 90 
per cent floor if a return to crop control 
is included, 

Business Controls: The Administra- 
tion’s desire for business controls has 
been dulled somewhat by a belief that 
the inflation peak has been reached, but 
Mr. Truman’s economic advisers fear 
that there will still be spot inflation in 
some fields. Although authority for con- 
sumer price controls and rationing on a 
stand-by basis is no longer sought, the 
Administration wants to continue the 
present program of voluntary allocations 
of scarce materials, and to obtain stand- 
by authority for compulsory allocation 
and price controls at the wholesale or 
producer level. Also on the program: ex- 
tended and strengthened rent control, 
a housing law for government-financed, 
low-rent housing (the government now 
merely guarantees loans for such proj- 
ects), and possibly strengthened anti- 
trust laws. 

Civil Liberties: This issue is so hot 
that Democrats privately hope to post- 
pone it as long as possible for fear it 
will endanger other portions of the 
Truman program. Southern senators have 
always started filibusters on bills to 
abolish the poll tax, to make lynching a 
Federal crime, and to prevent employers 
from discriminating between workers 
because of race or religion. They de- 
liberately begin their filibusters on the 
motion to consider such a bill and, under 
Senate rules as heretofore interpreted, 
there is no way to limit debate on the 
motion. A limit on debate (cloture) can 
only be voted by a two-thirds majority 
after the measure is before the Senate— 
in other words, after the motion to con- 
sider has been adopted. 

Senate leaders are now proposing to 
change the rules so that debate on a 
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motion to consider can be shut off. Vice 
President-elect Barkley, as presiding 
officer of the Senate, is also considering a 
ruling that cloture can be invoked. If he 
made such a ruling, reversing all previous 
rulings, the Southerners would take an 
appeal from the chair, in this way put- 
ting the question up to the Senate for a 
vote. Gimick: In either case—amending 
the rules or an appeal from the chair— 
the Southern senators could filibuster as 
long as they wished, thus blocking any 
change. So they still hold a powerful 
hand. But if they should lose, it is prob- 
able that. only anti-poll-tax and anti- 
lynch bills would pass~The FEPC is still 
not palatable to many Northerners. 

Foreign Policy: Outright isolation- 
ists have dwindled to a mere handful in 
the Senate and are no longer a factor. 
The bipartisan approach to foreign pol- 
icy and measures implementing it is 
still in effect, but some Republicans are 
becoming restless, contending that the 
practice virtually blacks out debate. The 
Chinese question may crack the _ bi- 
partisan fagade but another sizable ap- 
propriation for the ECA and approval 
of the anticipated Western defense pact 
are expected to be strongly supported 
by both parties. 

National Defense: Here, in one pack- 
age, is the key to many issues which 
Congress will have to resolve—foreign 
policy, budget, taxes, etc. The armed 
services want $17,500,000,000 for the 
coming year; Mr. Truman has ordered 
them to limit the request to $15,000,000,- 
000, or about one-third of the entire cost 
of government, Congress has shown a 
marked disposition to be even more 
defense-minded than the Administration. 
The 80th Congress voted a 70-group 
Air Force and expanded ground and sea 
forces. The armed services will now 
contend that they will have to cut those 
Congressional goals unless they get 
$17,500,000,000. The new Congress may 
be as defense-minded as its predecessor 
but two factors may slow it up: (1) the 
quiet on the Soviet sector and Mr, Tru- 
man’s belief that a Kremlin faction wants 
an understanding; (2) the prospect of 
having to raise taxes to finance the extra 
$2,500,000,000 the armed services want. 

Taxes: With budget calculations ap- 
proaching $45,000,000,000, a deficit in 
the neighborhood of $2,000,000,000 is 
probable, according to Treasury experts. 
Anything Congress gives the armed serv- 
ices above $15,000,000,000 will add a 
like amount to the deficit, and the Ad- 
ministration will seek tax increases in 
proportion. The whole tax picture is 
complicated by the uncertain economic 
outlook, At the moment an excess-profits 
tax or an undistributed-profits tax—both 
old devices that were repealed—has only 
limited support in Congress. More ac- 
ceptable to most congressmen at this 
time is an increase in corporation taxes. 
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Talburt—N.Y. World-Telegram 


“Angel in the Wings” 


Corporations earning above a net $50,- 
000 now pay 38 per cent. There is talk 
of raising this to 45 per cent on a 
graduated basis, similar to personal in- 
come taxes—the bigger the earnings the 
greater the rate up to 45 per cent. Excise 
taxes, except in demonstrable hardship 
cases, will probably remain. 

Not to be forgotten: Politicians hate 
to increase taxes and their instincts will 
be against it. Few congressmen today 
would bet on what will happen. 


Death of the 80th 


The large weather map just inside the 
House Speaker’s lobby in the Capitol 
looked chillier and gloomier than usual 
last Friday, the final day of both 1948 
and the Republican 80th Congress, Its 
chalked-in prediction: “Cloudy, windy, 
and cold today.” One GOP survivor of 
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President Truman’s vote-getting attacks 
on the “notorious, do-nothing, worst” 
Congress, Rep. Norris Cotton of New 
Hampshire, paused before the map and 
chuckled: “Well, it looks like a good day 
for a funeral.” ; 

The congressmen had turned up for 
the single-day session to bury the 80th 
Congress, not to praise it. On one side of 
the House aisle the Republicans slumped 
in their seats. On the other, the Demo- 
crats leaped up repeatedly to pump 
hands and pound backs, Their babble 
drowned out the clerk’s droning until 
Rep. John E. Rankin of Mississippi said 
querulously: “If we have any messages 
from the President of the United States, 
we ought to hear what's in them.” Rankin 
had deserted Mr, Truman before Nov. 2. 
Now he was belatedly making amends. 

The Final Grean: The House’s 80- 
minute session was devoted mostly to 
eulogies of deceased and retiring mem- 
bers. Then Charles A. Halleck of Indi- 
ana, in his final action as GOP floor 
leader, announced that the President had 
passed the word that, as far as he was 
concerned, the 80th Congress could ad- 
journ immediately. After the laughter 
died away the House did just that, at 
1:20 p.m. The Congressional Record duly 
noted the fact in Volume 94, page 10,439. 

In the Senate the eulogies lasted only 
eight minutes longer, An eager-beaver 
senator-elect, Hubert: H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota, looked on from the gallery. 
Unfortunately Sen, Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky the Vice President-elect, was 
sick with a cold after flying from his Eu- 
ropean holiday to be present for the 80th’s 
“final groan.” As its only real business, 
the Senate joined the House in granting 
Herbert Hoover’s Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government an extra 60 days beyond 
Jan. 13 to file its report. Thereupon, at 
1:28 p.m., as duly noted in the Congres- 
sional Record, “the Senate adjourned sine 
die.” The only touch missing was the let- 
ters “R.LP.” 


Gentleman From Illinois 


Not even in Reconstruction days had 
a Negro headed a regular committee of 
Congress. This week Rep. William Levi 
Dawson of Illinois became the first Negro 
to do so when he took over as chairman 
of the House Committee on Executive 
Expenditures. “I’m not particularly in- 
terested in that honor,” he said. “I just 
want to do a good job.” 

Doing a good job would not be hard 
for Dawson. Born in Albany, Ga., on 
April 26, 1886, he had worked his way 
through college and Northwestern Uni- 
versity law school. During the first world 
war he enlisted though past draft age. 
He became a first lieutenant and was 
gassed and wounded. 

Settling down in Chicago, Dawson 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


us is the year it should be possible 

to overhaul the Executive branch 
of the government. 

The election has clothed President 
Truman with new and greater prestige 
and authority. No less important, he 
has now had nearly four years’ ex- 
perience as Chief Executive. He has 
learned firsthand about 
some of the faults in the 
present organization of the 
Executive branch. 

A very thorough study of 
the structure and operations 
of the Executive branch is 
nearing completion. It is in 
the hands of a commission 
representing both parties in 
both houses of Congress as 
well as the Executive 
branch and including prominent for- 
mer public officials. The commission 
is half Republican and half Demo- 
cratic, It was set up two years ago by 
a bill which passed both houses with- 
out a dissenting vote. It has been as- 
sisted by more than twenty “task 
forces’”—subcommittees of highly 
qualified citizens assigned to the study 
of specified major problems. The task 
forces have had the help of large staffs 
of technical specialists, and of the 
testimony and suggestions of Federal 
officials and employes, Never before 
has such an array of talent and expe- 
rience been brought to bear in such 
a well-organized fashion on the prob- 
lems of Federal administration. 


HE chairman of this commission is 
the only living man except Harry 
S. Truman who has borne the burdens 
of the Presidency. He was known be- 
fore and during his years in the White 
House as an unusually efficient admin- 


istrator, His chairmanship of this com- ° 


mission is not nominal, He has given 
several days each week to the task. 
He regards it as his final service to 
the American people. He belongs to 
the opposing political party. 

When the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government was created and Herbert 
Hoover consented to be its chairman 
it was, of course, generally expected 
that the next President would be a 
Republican. The commission, how- 
ever, was directed to report after the 
election—on Jan. 13, 1949. Some of 





the findings of its task forces would 
have made good campaign ammuni- 
tion for the Republicans. But they 
were withheld until after Nov. 2. 
Since then the reports of a number of 
the task forces have been released. 
These do not automatically become 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
commission itself. Indeed, 
some of the task-force rec- 
ommendations conflict, and 
some were not unanimous. 
Congress has granted an 
additional 60 days in which 
to complete the report. 

In some quarters it has 
been insinuated that Mr. 
Hoover cannot reconcile 
himself to “big govern- 
ment.” It has even been 
charged privately that he would 
use executive reorganization as a 
device to curtail or suppress many 
of the New Dealish functions of gov- 
ernment expressly authorized by Con- 
gress since he left the White House. I 
see no basis for these suspicions in the 
published reports of the task forces or 
in Mr. Hoover’s known viewpoint. He 
appears to be holding the commission 
scrupulously to its assignment, which 
is not to abolish authorized functions 
but to suggest how they can be most 
efficiently and economically _ per- 
formed. Perhaps ironically, Mr. 
Hoover may smooth the way for the 
expansion of socialistic enterprises by 
the government by showing how their 
administration can be improved. 

President Truman’s attitude toward 
the work of the Hoover commission 
also has been exemplary up to this 
writing. He directed all officials in the 
government to give the commission 
their full cooperation. He - directed 
them to refrain from any criticism of 
the task-force reports. Both orders 
have been obeyed. 


N a matter of this complexity calling 

for hundreds of recommendations, 
the President is unlikely to see eye to 
eye with the ex-President on every- 
thing. Let us hope, however, that Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Hoover will do 
their utmost to work together. Such 
an exceptional opportunity as this for 
a thorough overhauling of the Execu- 
tive branch may not come again for 
many years. 
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quickly became a power in the First 
Congressional District, where he was 
elected a GOP alderman. In 1939 he 
turned Democrat in “the best interests 
of our group.” In switching parties, he 
took his district with him. He was first 
elected to Congress in 1942. 

Follow the Rules: Dawson main- 
tained a nice balance, keeping his self- 
respect intact while respecting the folk- 
ways of Southern Congressmen. As a 
result he was extraordinarily well-liked 
from the start. But though he always re- 
mained in the background, rarely taking 
the floor in debate, he quickly became 
known for his conscientiousness. 

Dawson’s primary interest was always 
in serving his constituents. His efficiently 
run office never turned away a caller 
or ignored a request. “The humblest per- 
son can walk in here with his problems,” 
Dawson insisted. 

His formidable political insight made 
him an invaluable addition to the Demo- 
cratic Party. In 1944 Robert E. Hannegan 
made him the first Negro assistant to 
the party’s national chairman. This year 
J. Howard McGrath kept him on in the 
same job. As such, Dawson neglected 
himself to stump and raise money for 
the national campaign. But his vote- 
getting ability remained unchallenged 
when he polled 98,000 votes against 
43,000 for the Republican and 5,000 for 
the Progressive. 

The recapture of the House by the 
Democrats gave him his opportunity to 
become committee chairman under 
seniority rules. When it was suggested 
that Southern congressmen might object 
to serving under the grandson of a Negro 
slave, Dawson was unperturbed. “Let 
the rules apply,” he said. There were 
enough fair-minded people “to take care 
of the situation.” 


REDS: 


One Spy of Many 


Whittaker Chambers had often testi- 
fied about his life as a Communist spy. 
But he had never given a full chrono- 
logical account. Last week, for the first 
time, Chambers filled in gaps at the 
prompting of Senator—then Representa- 
tive—Karl E. Mundt. 

Tuesday afternoon Dec. 28, Mundt, 
together with Rep. Richard M. Nixon 
and three Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee investigators drove out to the 
ex-spy’s farm at Westminster, Md. There 
the two congressmen paused for their 
first look at the pumpkin patch where 
the history-making microfilms had been 
hidden. 

Confession: Indoors, in a low-ceil- 
inged, book-lined living room, Mundt 
administered the oath, then told Cham- 
bers: “Just sit in that easy chair and 
reminisce. Go back to the beginning and 
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tell us everything.” As the committee 
members settled down comfortably, Mrs. 
Esther Chambers and the two Chambers 
children came in and sat down quietly. 

For five hours, Chambers talked. There 
was hardly an interruption and only one 
break—when Mrs. Chambers served 
coffee. Frequently staring into space, 
Chambers told of his six years in the 
Communist underground—from 1932 to 
1938. He recalled starting as a runner 
between New York City docks and three 
secret Communist headquarters in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. Then he carried 
microfilm and ‘avisible-ink messages to 
and from Red sailors off German ships. 

It was in 1936, after he had won a 
reputation for “effectiveness and loyalty,” 
that he was promoted to the big job. 
Walking along Riverside Drive with a 
high-ranking Communist, Chambers was 
told to establish a new apparatus in 
Washington, Its personnel, then mem- 
bers of underground cells in the govern- 
ment, were thenceforth to take orders 
from no one but Chambers. 

At his direction, Chambers testified, 
Alger Hiss would remove documents 
from the State Department. Chambers 
would pick them up at Hiss’s apartment, 
run them to Baltimore, and meet a con- 
federate who would put them on micro- 
film. By midnight or 1 a.m. Chambers 
would be back in Washington so that 
the papers could be returned to State 
Department files the following morning. 
Chambers would pick up the microfilms 
in Baltimore, carry them to New York in 
a tobacco pouch, and deliver them in 
New York to Col. Boris Bykoff, a Soviet 
spymaster. Later on, the documents 
were copied on a typewriter in Washing- 
ton, as a safer method. 

Of Repeated Crimes: How often did 
he carry originals or copies away from 
Washington? “Oh, many times,” Cham- 
bers said casually. “I should say, certainly 
52 times or more.” The “pumpkin 
papers,” he added, merely represented 


, the one week’s haul he had when he 


quit the spy business. 

In the course of his monologue, 
Chambers went far beyond the story of 
dealings with Alger Hiss. He mentioned 
one trip to the West Coast to deliver 
$10,000 for establishing another Red 
espionage ring. He related how the 
espionage ring in the United States re- 
cruited agents to work in China, France, 
Finland, and other countries. 

At 8 p.m. the committee members 
finally said good night. Two days later 
the committee issued its final report to 
the 80th Congress. It indicated that the 
surface of past and present Communist 
espionage in the United States Govern- 
ment had merely been scratched. 

As for the committee’s future in the 
81st Congress, Administration plans for 
“killing” what President Truman had 
called a “dead committee” were aban- 
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Water, Water, Everywhere: Three days of driving rain, which 
caused rivers in six Northeastern states to overflow and made 
thousands homeless, flooded into Boston Harbor. The flood lifted 
fishing boats to the level of cars parked on the inundated docks. 


doned. Instead, the new Democratic 
leadership envisioned a_ streamlined, 
chastened group which would protect 
individuals named in testimony “against 
smears and persecution.” 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Words About Russia 


All that Harry Truman had been asked 
to do by his crony, druggist Tom Evans, 
was to send a congratulatory telegram to 
Eddie Jacobson, his former haberdashery 
partner and sergeant in the 129th Field 
Artillery. The President refused. He said, 
instead, he would go in person to a 
luncheon in Kansas City honoring Jacob- 
son for his labors in behalf of Zionism. 
“But you're not invited,” he was told 
jokingly. “That doesn’t matter; I’m com- 
ing anyway,” the President retorted. He 
insisted that his plan be kept secret. 

One seat was left vacant between Tom 
Evans and Eddie Jacobson when they 
sat down last Monday, Dec. 27, at the 
head table in the Hotel Muehlebach’s 
Trianon Dining Room, across the street 
from the old Truman-Jacobson store. 
The empty seat was being saved for a 
local judge, Evans explained. Where- 
upon President Truman strode in, 
headed straight for the chair, and sat 
down. Jacobson’s cherubic face glowed. 

Little did the modest haberdasher 
know, however, that what the President 
would tell the 146 guests would go down 
diplomatic annals as “The Eddie Jacob- 
son Démarche.” 

Off the Cuff: The President began his 
little talk so jocularly that the eight 


reporters there relaxed. But when the 
President switched to Russia, six of the 
reporters pulled out pencils and paper. 
The other two did some quick borrowing 
and went to work. For, speaking without 
manuscript and without an official ste- 
nographer to catch the exact wording, 
Mr. Truman declared: 

> “I made certain specific agreements at 
Potsdam—none of which have been 
kept by the Soviet Government . . . I 
am sure that if the Russian people had 
a voice in the government of Russia, 
these agreements would have been 
kept.” 

> “There are certain leaders in the gov- 
ernment of that great country who are 
exceedingly anxious to have an under- 
standing with us.” 

His surprise package unwrapped, the 
President went upstairs to his penthouse 
suite and took a nap. 

Twice-Told Tale: For the world’s 
newsmen and diplomats, however, there 
was no napping. President Truman had 
raised more questions than he had an- 
swered: Were his remarks really off the 
cuff or were they carefully rehearsed? 
Was his reference to “certain leaders” in 
Russia merely wishful thinking or hard 
fact? Who were such leaders? 

White House reporters rushed to 
Charles G. Ross, Presidential press secre- 
tary, for answers. Appearing surprised 
and roiled at what his chief had said 
and where he had said it, Ross parried: 
“He doesn’t intend to name them [the 
leaders].” The Voice of America queried 
Kansas City on whether to beam the 
President’s words overseas in Russian. 
The answer was “yes.” American corre- 
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spondents in Moscow cabled that any 
split in the Soviet leadership was a 
mystery to them. Even these noncom- 
mittal cables were held up six to seven- 
teen hours by Russian censorship. 
Prodded for clarification upon his re- 
turn to Washington, President Truman 
told his press conference crisply: It could 
not be clarified. He had said it as clearly 
as possible. He had said exactly the same 
thing repeatedly. He had nothing to add. 


Significance-- 

Far from seeing any real split within 
the Kremlin on Soviet policy toward the 
United States, the State Department and 
Pentagon experts who shape strategy in 
the cold war regard Stalin as wielding 
one-man control, They feel that Stalin’s 
personal prestige and official power (as 
Premier, Politburo chairman, Communist 
Party secretary, and commander-in-chief) 
enable him to dictate decisions. They 
admit, nevertheless, that the evidence 
that Russian policy remains monolithic is 
inconclusive. Further, they admit that the 
Kremlin walls hide any splits which 
might develop. 

President Truman, in giving these 
official estimates full weight, is not dis- 
posed to overlook the alternatives. In 
wartime, the State Department itself 
felt that Stalin was more reasonable than 
men like Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff. Only 
after the cold war broke out did it come 
to regard the different attitudes inside 
the Politburo as a tactical maneuver. For 
himself, the President has chosen not to 
ignore completely the record of President 
Roosevelt’s wartime amity with Stalin 
and his own friendly relations with the 
Generalissimo at Potsdam. 

Therefore, in full realization that his 
remarks would reach the Kremlin, the 
President told the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors off the record in 
Washington last January that he hoped 
Stalin might yet detach himself from 
any Politburo restraints against a peace 
formula. At Eugene, Ore., last June, he 
followed the same strategy by quipping: 
“I like old Joe. He’s a decent fellow but 
he’s a prisoner of the Politburo.” 

Both moves represented a_ personal 
contribution by the President to the 
psychology of the cold war. He reasoned 
that any Politburo domination over 
Stalin could be weakened if the Russian 
people learned of it. Anyway, he felt 
American prestige among Russians could 
not be harmed by his acknowledgment 
of friendship with their idol. 

In going farther at Kansas City last 
week, the President may have based his 
remarks on a dispatch from the American 
Embassy in Moscow, thoroughly analyz- 
ing the case of Prof. Eugen Varga, 69- 
year-old Hungarian-born economist. This 
pointed out: (1) how Varga dared to 
challenge official Soviet predictions that 
an American economic collapse was im- 
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N.Y, Journal-American 
In Mourning: As flames gutted 
their luxurious Manhattan 
home, merchant Adam Gimbel 
and his wife Sophie stood 
watching helplessly in the rain. 


minent; (2) how he was repeatedly 
castigated for his boldness; and (3) how 
he nonetheless continues to issue predic- 
tions at variance with the official line. 
The embassy’s inescapable conclusion: 
Varga must have powerful protectors in 
the Kremlin who share his belief. There 
was no indication, however, that such 
protectors were necessarily eager for a 
Russo-American understanding. 

While this report points to a Soviet 
split over Russian-American policy, the 
balance of the American evidence points 
in the other direction. In all likelihood, 
the President made his Kansas City re- 
marks off the cuff, without consulting 
anyone and without anticipating the re- 
sulting headlines. But the President 
figured, in retrospect, that he had said 
nothing that could hurt relations with 
Russia and something, in fact, that might 
help to mend them. 


Safe and Sound Asleep 


The murky fog rolled so thickly over 
the National Airport outside Washington 
on Wednesday, Dec. 29, that even the 
sea gulls were grounded. One strolled 
casually along the runway as the DC-6 
Independence, bringing President Tru- 
man back from his Christmas holiday in 
Missouri, circled overhead. After 45 min- 
utes, the giant plane finally was guided 
to a landing by ground-control-approach 
radar and Mr. Truman stepped out 
jauntily. The ensuing dialogue: 

REPoRTER: Were you worried? 

Mr. Truman: Oh, my goodness, no! 
... I’ve been asleep up there. 


ACCIDENT: 


From Here to Eternity 


To David Haerle, as to his 26 fellow 
Yale men, it seemed silly to waste 
precious holiday time riding on trains. 
All West Coasters, they chipped in to 
charter a DC-3 which would get them 
back to New Haven before classes began. 

But when it came time to leave his 
home in Portland, Ore., Dave's father 
objected to the plane trip. The weather 
was bad, with fog overhead and ice cov- 
ering the ground. 

On Sunday, Mr.-and Mrs. George 
Haerle drove their boy to Union Station, 
bought him a ticket, and waved to him 
as he walked off in the direction of the 
waiting train. But Dave was still set on 
flying. Instead of taking the train he went 
to Seattle and joined his friends at Boe- 
ing Field. The boys and the three-man 
crew climbed into the Sagar Stick heavily 
loaded with baggage. There was some 
delay as the crew poured isopropyl alco- 
hol, a de-icer, on the wings, and made 
a few last-minute repairs. 

While the engines were being revved 
up, a few of the boys started eating 
sandwiches and Christmas candy. The 
plane weaved uncertainly as it began to 
move down the slippery runway. For a 
few moments the Sugar Stick was air- 
borne. Suddenly there was a bump as 
one wing struck the ground, causing the 
plane to swerve violently. There was a 
jar as the plane hit a hangar, and then 
a blinding explosion. Killed in the crash: 
eleven students and the crew of three. 
Injured: thirteen students, three criti- 
cally. Unharmed: three. 

On Monday Coroner John P. Brill Jr. 
phoned the Haerles to notify them that 
their son David had been killed. The rail- 
road ticket was still in his pocket. 


SERVICES: 


Without Benefit of Jury 


Wilma Bailey was a 17-year-old high- 
school kid in New Bedford, Mass., when 
she met Sgt. John Ybarbo at a USO dance 
at nearby Camp Edwards in 1942. 
Caught up in the excitement of war, the 
New England girl and the Texas boy got 
married. Shortly thereafter, Johnny was 
shipped overseas, He was wounded at 
Anzio. While he was away, Wilma had a 
son, James. 

After John was discharged from the 
Army, he reenlisted for service in Ger- 
many as a constabulary trooper. In 1946 
Wilma joined him in Frankfurt, where 
they set up housekeeping for the first 
time. But what should have been a joy- 
ous reunion was instead the preface to 
tragedy. 

“From the time I got off the train,” said 
Wilma later, “I knew [John] was a 
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changed man. He didn’t even kiss me. 
He started telling me to do things for 
him, ordered me about, told me to shut 
up when I spoke, and even decided at 
what time I was to go to bed.” But this 
was not all. John also subjected Wilma 
to the humiliation of hiring as a house- 
maid one Anne Marie Nolte, a Fraulein 
who was pregnant by him. 

Their life assumed a pattern of vio- 
lence and brutality. By Wilma’s story, 
“every few months” John would beat her 
—blacking her eyes and bruising her face. 
He would threaten to kill her and commit 
suicide. On one occasion, in the pres- 
ence of Anne Marie, Ybarbo knocked his 
wife off a chair with his fist, threw her on 
the bed, and then yelled for his pistol to 
kill her. 

Fists and Bullets: Last Sept. 21 the 
Ybarbo story flared up to a climax during 
a drinking party with two German girls 
and three American soldiers. John kept 
telling Wilma to go to bed. She refused. 
Then, according to all accounts, John 
dragged her out of the living room to the 
bedroom. “He kept right on hitting me 
all the time he pushed me on the bed,” 
said Wilma. In retaliation she bloodied 
his nose—“the first time I struck him 
back.” Releasing her, John went to the 
bathroom to wash off the blood. “When 
I come back I’m going to black both your 
eyes, break your nose, and knock out all 
your teeth,” he shouted. 

“T thought of his remarks that he would 
kill himself and kill me first,” Wilma later 
declared. “I thought of other fights we 
had—I couldn’t go through that again. I 
got off the bed and reached for the gun 
which was in a wall locker . . . and then 
started walking towards the bathroom. 
Then, well, I started to push open the 
door and he came towards me. I fired 
the pistol and he screamed.” Three bul- 
lets hit her husband. 

When the German girls and their sol- 
dier-friends rushed in from other rooms, 
they found Wilma holding John’s head. 
She testified: “He asked for a drink of 
water. I said he could not have any water 
because I saw he was shot in the stomach 
... then I got him some. I gave it to him 
in my hands as he lay on the floor. I got 
him some blankets. I saw he wasn’t mad 
at me any more.” Ten days later John 
Ybarbo died. 

And Army Justice: When Wilma 
came up for trial in Marburg on Dec. 14, 
her case became more than one of sex, 
liquor, and violent death. As an Ameri- 
can in occupied Germany, she had a 
doubtful legal status. A three-judge court, 
appointed by Gen. Lucius Clay, heard 
the plea of her counsel, Stanley Gaines, 
for a jury trial, but turned it down. It 
held that Americans in the United States 
sector “left the Constitution behind.” 
She also was refused the right of indict- 
ment by a grand jury. She thus became 
the first American civilian to be tried for 
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a capital offense in occupied Germany. 
The court proceeded to try Wilma for 
“willful and premeditated murder, with 
malice aforethought,” with a penalty of 
death on conviction. When the prosecu- 
tion failed to prove premeditation the 
court reduced the charge to manslaugh- 
ter with malice aforethought. 

Last week the court sentenced Wilma 
to two twenty-year terms, to be served 
concurrently. Presiding Judge DeWitt 
White, rejecting her plea of self-defense, 
said: “The court cannot infer that the 
fear [in Wilma Ybarbo’s mind] was so 
great as to create an irresistible passion.” 
But this decision was only the first step 
in a long legal battle. It would be ap- 
pealed as a test of the basic right of 
trial by jury in occupied territory. 


RACIAL: 


The Airport Test 


Jim Crow at the National Airport, 
across the District of Columbia line in 
Virginia, had long been a thorn in the 
side of crusading civil-righters. Last week 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, re- 
assured by the Justice Department that it 
had “ample authority” to act, tried to 
pluck this thorn. It ordered that “in 
the operation of all facilities, services 


Edgar G. Brown and son: Segregation remained the status quo 


shall be rendered without discrimination 
or segregation as to race, color, or creed.” 

At 4 p.m. the same day, Monday, Dec. 
27, this sudden implementation of the 
President’s civil-rights program was put 
to a test. Three girls attending the na- 
tional convention of Alpha Kappa Alpha, 
a Negro sorority, accompanied by a 
reporter and photographer from the semi- 
weekly Afro-American, entered the air- 
port’s picture-windowed terrace restau- 
rant. They were told by Paul Boyd, Air 
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Terminal Services general manager, that 
they could not be served. “We are still 
abiding by the Virginia law on segrega- 
tion while our legal department studies 
this matter,” he said. After a subdued 
discussion, the Negroes left. 

State vs. Federal: Two days later 
the ban was tested again, this time by 
Edgar G. Brown, goateed director of the 
National Negro Council, and his 23-year- 
old son Frederick. Refused service at 
the airport’s coffee shop, they installed 
themselves at the counter and staged an 
eight-hour sitdown strike before leaving, 
still unfed. 

But the refusal to honor the CAA 
ban on Jim Crow was not as willful as 
it appeared. Although the airport in 1946 
had been declared a Federal reservation 
by an Act of Congress ratified by the 
Virginia legislature, the CAA had in the 
past refused to permit the terminal to 
serve liquor on the ground that it would 
be in violation of state law. 

The Airport Terminal Services now 
said that it was not going to subject it- 
self “to the penalties of the Virginia 
courts unless we are reasonably sure” 
that Virginia’s segregation statute did not 
apply to the airport. It appealed to the 
Federal court in Alexandria, Va., to re- 
strain the CAA order. 

Simultaneously, the CAA prepared a 
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detailed report of all violations of the 
antisegregation rule, to be forwarded to 
the Justice Department for possible pros- 
ecution of terminal officials. Maximum 
penalty for this misdemeanor: a $500 
fine or six months in jail. 

This week the Alexandria District 
Court began hearing arguments from 
both sides in the dispute. But until a 
final decision had been reached, race bias 
would remain the status quo at the Wash- 
ington airport. 
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Budgeting for Land-Sea-Air Power 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE budget will soon 

be submitted to Congress, and 
Americans owe it to themselves to keep 
a watch on it—to be informed as to how 
their defense dollar is to be spent. Some- 
thing like one third of all Federal tax 
money will be spent during the next 
fiscal year on the armed forces. Much 
more than half of this will be devoted to 
air power. 

The United States Air Force will get 
one part of it and naval aviation an- 
other. Actually this country is now sup- 
porting two air forces with duplicate 
installations from top to bottom: dupli- 
cate recruiting, training, procurement, 
warehousing, and commands. The dan- 
ger in this is that, in supporting two air 
forces, we may starve the surface and 
under-surface Navy as well as the Army. 
We won't be getting all the air power 
the money devoted to these two over- 
lapping services could buy if their func- 
tions were properly limited and defined. 

Wrapped up in the problem of budg- 
eting our Air Force money properly is 
one very important question which is 
still in dispute among our military lead- 
ers: Should we devote billions of dollars 
to construction of outsize carriers as 
bases for heavy bombers capable of 
delivering atom bombs to targets deep 
in the interior of an enemy country? 
Such super-carriers would be super- 
costly. Obviously, the money spent on 
them couldn't be spent for other defense 
purposes, and defense funds are neces- 
sarily limited. (President Truman has 
fix.d the next fiscal year’s maximum at 
$10,000,000,000.) More specifically, if 
we spend billions for big carriers and 
their supporting forces we cannot spend 
those same billions for the Air Force 
heavy bombers which have been proved 
the basic means of attack upon the in- 
dustrial heart of an enemy. If we buy 
carriers we must buy less land-based air 
power. We face a vital choice—a choice 
upon which we stake the security of the 
country. 


¢ cannot purchase security with a 
W lavish expenditure of our resources 
on our armed forces in the lull between 
wars. We must budget our military ex- 
penditures in keeping with the national 
income to insure our free, democratic 
way of life. Fifteen billion dollars is a 
heavy price to pay for national security 
unless a shooting war is in progress or 
imminent. It is vital therefore that we 
face facts fearlessly in determining how 
our money will be spent to further our 
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national interests. Since our military air 
power now absorbs the major part of 
the money spent for national defense, it 
is there that the greatest security is 
hoped for and the greatest wastage of 
resources can result. The funds set up 
in the budget for the United States Air 
Force and naval aviation may prove to 
be adequate if properly allocated. 
These funds will be less than adequate if 
parceled out on a basis of two competing 
air forces. A care- 
ful study is in order 
to determine how 
much of a 70-group 
Air Force—the min- 
imum peacetime 
requirement, in my 
opinion—is being 
{ diverted to the air 
strength set up for 
our naval aviation. 

Much has been 
said and written as to the best method 
of applying air power in the event of 
war, stressing strategic bombing and 
the delivery of the atom bomb. 

Some of our naval leaders claim that 
carriers with atom bombers aboard can 
come close inshore, protect themselves, 
and deliver effective attack upon the 
enemy. Other military leaders claim that 
carriers would be easy to detect and 
destroy—that if a carrier should get 
close enough to the enemy to bomb ef- 
fectively, the enemy would be close 
enough to bomb the carrier out of the 
water; that it would be folly to trust our 
strategic air power to sinkable bases. 

A study of ships’ histories, published 
by the Office of Public Information, 
Navy Department, reveals some _illu- 
minating facts about carrier operations 
in the Pacific. It must be remembered 
that our naval task forces in most of 
their operations met only local island 
concentrations of Japanese air strength. 
The Japanese couldn't replace their 
losses easily. Once their airfields were 
knocked out, they seldom repaired them, 
as the Germans did repeatedly. 

Despite Japan’s status as a second- 
rate air power, measured by European 
war standards, its aviation inflicted im- 
portant damage on the big carriers. Of 
the twenty big carriers that fought in 
the Pacific, four were sunk in the first 
year of the war. Later, eight were seri- 
ously damaged, being knocked out of 
the war for months; four were slightly 
damaged, a typhoon put one out of 
commission. Only three big carriers got 
through the Pacific war untouched, and 





two of these were in it for only the last 
months of the war. Official Navy his- 
tories show that 60 per cent of the big 
carriers in the Pacific were either sunk 
or seriously damaged by enemy planes 
and submarines. Forty per cent of the 
big carriers in the Pacific were put out 
of action permanently or seriously dam- 
aged by enemy air power alone—pri- 
marily by Kamikaze suicide planes. 

In any future war the United States 
cannot rely solely on land or on carrier- 
based planes. It will take the triple 
power of the land-sea-air team to in- 
sure victory. Naval forces have always 
performed an important function in this 
team: Controlling the seas and sea lanes 
over which men and matériel have 
moved safely to war areas. We must 
have all the carrier-based air strength 
necessary for this task. 

But at present there is doubt that the 
high seas can be kept open, because of 
the threat of the Schnorkel submarine. 
Uniil that problem is solved, the move- 
ment of carrier task forces will be under 
constant threat of submarine attack, from 
the time they leave home bases until 
they return. Moreover, the closer they 
get to the enemy, the greater will be 
their danger from enemy land-based 
planes. 

Even if there were no bases available 
to our Air Force in Europe or Africa, 
strategic bombing could still be done 
from bases in Adaska, Okinawa, and 
Newfoundland more effectively than it 
could be done from the vulnerable decks 
of carriers, 


HE best insurance the national-de- 
ic dollar can buy is a strong land- 
based Air Force, plus a Navy which can 
control the seas, plus a modern mecha- 
nized Army, plus European allies. This 
must be obtained within the tolerance of 
our resources and economy. We cannot 
burden ourselves with yearly expendi- 
tures for our armed forces to an extent 
that might cause national bankruptcy. 
The world looks upon the United States 
as a bulwark of economic as well as 
military security. It might well be the 
policy of the Kremlin plotters to “cold- 
war” our country into a state of eco- 
nomic chaos, thereby achieving Com- 
munism in an easy “hot war” or without 
the necessity of fighting at all. There- 
fore building our defense must be done 
with a careful eye to economy in the 
days of a cold war, so that our resources 
will not have been exhausted should a 
hot war develop. 
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elevatoring 


We've studied the American business day—your 
day! You’re always ina hurry for an elevator. 
You're in a hurry to get UP to work in the 
morning .. . DOWN to lunch... UP from lunch 

. . DOWN and UP for morning and afternoon 
appointments or snacks... DOWN at five. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry. 

Now, we’ve made it possible for you to hurry 
without fuming—anytime! We've developed the 
first elevatoring system ever to be timed to the 6 
changing traffic patterns of your business day. It’s 
called AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORING because 
its AUTOmatic and elecTRONIC features match service 
to traffic throughout your entire day. It’s explained 
interestingly in a new Otis Booklet B-721-S. We'll be 
happy to send you a copy. Address: Otis Elevator 
Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 








OTIS ... first with Electronic Signal Control... 
again first with Traffic-Timed Elevatoring 
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UNITED NATIONS: 
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A Time for Clear Thinking 


In the lush islands of the Southwest 
Pacific the war was all but over. The 
Dutch had completed their “police ac- 
tion” precisely on schedule—by New 
Years Eve. The native Republic of 
Indonesia had been destroyed, most main 
centers of Java and Sumatra were in the 
hands of victorious Hollanders, and only 
scattered “rebellious elements” remained 
to be mopped up. 

In the desert wastes of Southern Pales- 
tine the war was all but over. The Israeli 
had driven to the Egyptian border. The 
Egyptian armies in Palestine had been 
destroyed, most of the Negeb desert 
was in the hands of victorious Israeli, and 
only isolated garrisons remained to be 
squeezed out. 

In the beautiful valleys of Kashmi: 
the war was over. In fourteen months, 
neither India nor Pakistan had gained 
control of the disputed northern state 
so they arranged a New Year’s truce in 
consultation with a persistent United 


The voice of the United Nations is drowned out by Dutch Bren guns and mortars on Java 


Nations conciliator, Dr. Alfredo Lozano 
of Colombia. 

In the almost deserted corridors of 
the Palais de Chaillot in Paris the year’s 
work was over. The UN Security Coun- 
cil, depressed and embarrassed, left for 
Lake Success, wishing it could take some 
credit for dispelling these “threats to the 
peace.” It could, perhaps, get some com- 
fort from Kashmir. But in Indonesia and 
Palestine, it appeared, such peace as 
might return to the battlefields would 
be born of victory or defeat, not peace- 
making. 

Defied or ignored at the fronts, lack- 
ing power to enforce its decisions—and 
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often lacking enough good will among 
its member governments even to arrive 
at decisions—the Council confronted the 
new year at the lowest point in its three- 
and-a-half-year history. 

Faith in the Gleom: “The private 
opinion of most officials and diplomats 
in Paris,” cabled Newsweek UN corre- 
spondent Sheila Baker, “is that the Coun- 
cil has little hope of salvaging its author- 
ity or prestige. The French, who are the 
most pessimistic, argue that the Council 
should never have been given such dif- 
ficult cases when it has no means of 
enforcing its solutions—a negative view 
which would reduce the Council to a 
wishy-washy role in which it would also 
lack prestige. The French consider that 
the Jews have been merrily getting their 
own way in Palestine and that the Coun- 
cil’s wrist slapping of the Netherlands 
hasn't helped the Indonesian problem, 
while making the Council look still more 
foolish. In addition, the big powers’ off- 


and-on voting and abstaining during the 
past week has added to the atmosphere 
of pettiness and politicking. 

“In such a gloomy atmosphere, the 
United States continues officially to 
maintain a dogged faith. American dele- 
gate Philip Jessup insists the Council has 
moral strength if no enforcement powers, 
and that the Indonesians would have 
been worse off without the United Na- 
tions. Jessup has long believed that the 
road to international organization is long 
and hard, and he considers the long-term 
results of the Security Council policy 
more important than stopgap orders.” 

Facing that long hard road, the world’s 


millions received somewhat wistfully Sec- 
retary General Trygve Lie’s New Year’s 
greeting: “For everybody, it will be a 
time for clear thinking, calm nerves, and 
steady confidence in the ability of na- 
tions, working loyally together in the 
United Nations, to give the world a 
permanent and worthy peace.” 


RUSSIA: 


2,000,000 Men Missing 


Three Germans spent a happy New 
Year’s Day in British hospital beds. The 
stroke of midnight transformed them 
from the last remaining prisoners of war 
in Britain, too ill to be repatriated, to free 
alien civilians. 

But New Year's was just another day 
for the untold thousands of Germans who 
pulled the liquid-manure carts on 
Siberian collective farms or slaved four- 
teen hours a day in Soviet chemical 
plants and coal mines. 

The Foreign Ministers’ Conference at 
Moscow in March 1947 had set Dec. 
31, 1948, as the deadline for the repatria- 
tion of all POW’s. Now that it had 
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passed, the Western Powers were prepar- 
ing to send a note to Moscow asking for 
an accounting. Their own records were 
clear. 

> The United States completed the dis- 
charge of 8,000,000 POW’s (from stock- 
ades abroad as well as in America) by 
June 1947, 

> With the exception of a few in hospitals 
or guardhouses, Britain freed the last 
of 473,130 prisoners last Aug. 12. Some 
16,000 have remained in England as 
farm workers, getting the same pay and 
rations as Britons and free to bring over 
their families. All 103,683 British-held 
POW’s in the Middle East have been 
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A TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE... In Cleveland, 


See How Easy, How Convenient It Is! 


CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... You can enjoy Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self service—reliable, uniform, courteous—at home or in 
any of nearly 400 cities throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Canada. Hertz is the only nation-wide and internationa! 
system —largest in the world—over 25 years’ experience. 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... When you rent a car from Hertz it’s 
as private as your own. It’s a new Chevrolet or other fine car. It's 
in tiptop condition. It's properly insured. (All cars now are current 
models and fleets have been increased more than 50 per cent.) 


REASONABLE RATES .. . You can rent a car from Hertz for as 
little or as much time as you wish—for an hour, a day or a week, or 
for as long as you like. Rates are reasonable. (See example below.) 


For complete directory of all Hertz 





AS EASY TO RENT AS A. B. C.... (A) Go to a Hertz station. 
(B) Show your driver's license and identify yourself. (C) Step into 
the car and go! It’s as simple as that. 


RESERVATIONS... Reserve a new car at your local Hertz station 
—for use at home or in any of nearly 400 cities. Reservations can 
also be made in advance at air line or railroad ticket counters and at 
tourist agencies. The car will be ready for you on arrival. Thus you go 
by plane or train and enjoy the car as your own when you get there. 


HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As a responsible Hertz 
patron you are entitled to the famous Hertz National Courtesy 
Card. Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored by all 
Hertz stations everywhere. 


TRUCKS . . . Hertz is also the world’s largest 


‘ Ohio, 1865 E. 17th St., a car taken out on 
any week-day at 8:00 A.M.—driven 50 miles, 
returned at 6:00 P.M.—costs $8.50, including 
gus, oil, and insurance, regardless how many ride, 


Yes, Hertz is the convenient way, the 
time-saving way, the fun way! For 
complete information, call ‘‘ Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self’’ listed under ‘‘H”’ 
in your local telephone directory. 








stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 619, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are 
being granted to responsible local interests to 
operate as part of the Hertz system. For complete 
information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., 
Dept. 619, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


You Can Rent a New Car from HERTZ as Easy as iT} @\c) a. 


truck rental organization. Trucks are available at 
most Hertz stations for transient use or on long- 
term lease. Call your local Hertz station for full 
information and complete details. 
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freed, although 1,095 have remained as 
civilian War Office employes. 

> France returned the last shipment of 
the 630,000 prisoners it once held on 
Dec. 7. More than 137,000. former 
POW’s chose to remain in France as 
workers, chiefly in German-speaking 
Alsace. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, however, 
millions of former German and Japanese 
soldiers were still unaccounted for. 
Yugoslavia was the one exception, It 
began repatriating its 40,000 POW’s on 
Nov. 1, and the last shipment is 
scheduled to reach Germany this week. 
Poland, on the other hand, has never 
given any official figures, although it is 
estimated to hold close to 60,000 prison- 
ers. Some 3,000 have been repatriated 
within the past two months. 

In Russia more than 2,000,000 POW’s 
have vanished. The Russians captured 
some 4,000,000 Germans, but at the 
time of the repatriation agreement So- 
viet Foreign Minister Molotoff accounted 
for only 1,894,456, of whom he said 
1,003,924 already had been returned. 
About half of the remaining 890,532 
that Molotoff admitted to had been re- 
turned by the time the Allied Control 
Council in Germany ceased functioning 
last March. Most were men unable to 
work because they were sick or maimed. 
Since then a few able-bodied, Commu- 
nist-indoctrinated prisoners have come 
back, but the Russians have given the 
Western Powers no figures, 

Many of the missing POW’s undoubt- 
edly were wounded when they were 
captured and died soon after. Others died 
in prison camps. (The Italians, for ex- 
ample who say the Russians have re- 
turned all their POW’s, have charged that 
94 per cent of the Italians held in Russian 
concentration camps ‘died there, chiefly 
of typhus.) Many of the rest are known 
to have been offered the choice of re- 
maining in prison or of signing up as 
“civilian” workers. As “civilians” they 
could disappear forever into the slave- 
labor machine .of the Soviet Union. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 
Kyes on the West 


Many times since Marshal Tito was 
read out of the Cominform as a devia- 
tionist last June, he and his former 
comrades in international Communism 
have startled and entertained the non- 
Communist world with the vigor and 
spite of their mutual name calling. 

But the battle has been more than a 
war of words. At Russian prodding, the 
other satellites began putting an eco- 
nomic squeeze on Yugoslavia. Last week, 
before the Parliament in Belgrade, an 
unregenerate Tito and his principal sub- 
ordinates disclosed the story of this 
economic warfare and told how they 
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meant to strike back. “These Marxist 
wiseacres,” said the marshal, had tried to 
reduce Yugoslavia to the status of a col- 
ony—a supplier of raw materials for their 
industries but without industries of its 
own. They had deliberately failed to ful- 
fill contracts for delivery of machinery 
required by Yugoslavia’s five-year indus- 
trialization plan. They had dealt with 
him on a cutthroat basis, “with every one 
seeking to sell as dearly as possible and 
buy as cheaply as possible”—just like the 
capitalists. They had allowed their pres- 
sure to assume “a hostile character .. . 





a, 
Tito looks to the West for trade 


with fabrications and slanders . . . Such 
practice is uncommon even among Capi- 
talist countries.” 

But now Tito had the answer. The 
East would get no more of the huge 
supplies of metals and minerals—copper, 
lead, zinc, antimony, and iron ore— 
which he had been furnishing. “If our 
allies do not want to help us industrialize,” 
he said, “then of course we must sell our 
raw materials elsewhere, even if it be 
to capitalist countries, in order to buy 
the machines we need for the mechaniza- 
tion of our mines and heavy industry.” 

Over the Curtain: Tito’s renewed 
threat to turn to the West was doubtless 
inspired by the failure of Yugoslav- 
Russian trade negotiations then ending 
in Moscow. Under the new treaty Yugo- 
slavia was to get only one-eighth as 
much goods trom Russia this year as it 
did last. Similarly, Yugoslav trade talks 
with Czechoslovakia, Poland, and other 
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satellite’ states had bogged down and 
had brought cancellation of some Yugo- 
slav orders in those countries. 

As a result Tito had already begun to 
do some business with the West. Very 
recently, his government told Parlia- 
ment, $20,000,000 had been spent out- 
side the Soviet area for goods which were 
supposed to come from inside, Some oil- 
drilling equipment, for instance, is be- 
lieved to have been bought in France 
when it couldn’t be obtained in the East. 
Late last month Yugoslavia signed a 
trade agreement with Britain, exchang- 
ing food and timber for textiles, oil, 
machinery, and chemicals, At the same 
time it contracted with a private London 
engineering firm for help in expanding 
the Yugoslav steel industry. And Tito’s 
speech was still echoing when a mission 
from Belgrade arrived in Rome—on Yugo- 
slav initiative—to seek a long-term trade 
agreement with Italy. 

As yet, Belgrade had made no direct 
overtures to the United States for in- 
creased mutual trade or special help. But 
it was possible that the United States 
might capitalize on Tito’s declaration of 
economic independence—perhaps by eas- 
ing restrictions on use of Marshall-plan 
materials to make goods in Western Eu- 
rope for sale in the East. 


Significance-- 


For all its political drama, Marshal 
Tito’s quarrel with the Cominform is 
largely economic. It underlines two 
truths: (1) Eastern Europe has never 
been economically independent of West- 
ern Europe, or vice versa; and (2) even 
in this era of the cold war, the ideological 
Iron Curtain is an economic sieve. 

Nearly every country in the Western 
bloc has negotiated at least one trade 
agreement with an Eastern nation, and 
several have many such agreements. 
They already involve mutual exchanges 
of goods approaching 70 per cent of 
the prewar volume, and now represent 
between 7 and 8 per cent of the total 
imports of Western Europe. If this trade 
were wiped out, ECA officials estimate it 
would require between $4,000,000,000 
and $5,000,000,000 to replace it during 
the four-year ECA period. These officials 
expect East-West trade to reach the pre- 
war volume by 1952. For, they believe, 
the Eastern states need it even more than 
the Western. Tito, shopping in the West 
for machinery he can’t get in Russia, 
seems to prove the point. 


ISLAM: 


The Shaky Pashas 


Premier Mahmoud Fahmy El Nokrashy 
Pasha strode through the lobby of the 
Egyptian Ministry of the Interior in Cairo 
on the morning of Dec. 28. Near the 
elevators, a young man in a police lieu- 
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tenant’s uniform saluted, then 
pulled a revolver from his 
pants pocket and shot No- 
krashy five times in the back. 

Nokrashy died five minutes 
later. Guards knocked the 
assassin to the floor before 
he could turn the gun on 
himself. He was Abdel Me- 
guid Ahmed Hassan, a 21- 
year-old veterinary student 
and a member of the fanatical 
Ikhwan el Muslemeen, the 
Moslem Brotherhood, which 
demands a return to the basic 
principles of the Moslem 


faith and “the banning of 
lotteries, liquor, the use of 
cosmetics, the displays of 


female beauty.” 

In 1945 the brotherhood 
had assassinated Nokrashy’s 
predecessor, Ahmed Maher 
Pasha, for declaring war 
against the Axis. Nokrashy, 
who had ruled Egypt under 
martial law since its entry 
into the Palestine war, re- 
cently outlawed the brother- 
hood as a terrorist organiza- 
tion. His murderer néw told 
police he had shot the Pre- 
mier because he had “dis- 
solved . . . the only organiza- 
tion fighting for Islam in the past twenty 
years . because he caused Egypt to 
lose the Sudan [to British control, and] 
surrendered Palestine to the Jews.” 

Abdullah the Strong: In this in- 
stance, humiliation over the Palestine de- 
feat was perhaps the least of the murder- 
ers motives; conflicting internal forces 
of liberalism and fanaticism had caused 
violence before and might again. But in 
Egypt, as in all the Arab League states, 
the rout by Israel had compounded the 
troubles of already shaky governments. 
Iraq suffered worst: revenues had de- 
creased 50 per cent since the pipeline 
to the Haifa refineries was closed last 
April while expenditures were increased 
by the cost of two brigades sent to the 
Palestine fighting. The government of 
Premier Khaled el-Azem of Syria was 
plagued with continuing demonstrations, 
constant reminders of the bloody Damas- 
cus riots that had overthrown its prede 
cessors barely a month before. 

Only King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan 
was complacent. His Arab Legion had 
won the only victories against the Jews. 
Now, as the Arab most likely to negotiate 
peace with Israel, he stood to keep at 
least part of what he had won—probably 
through annexation of Arab Palestine to a 
Greater Trans-Jordan. Such a triumph by 
the unpopular Abdullah would make 
things no easier for Nokrashy’s successor 
in Cairo, Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha. It 
would emphasize, by contrast, that Egypt 
had won nothing in Palestine. 
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Abdullah of Trans-Jordan is sitting pretty 


THE RUUR: 


Chains for Colossus 


As their last formal act, the diplomats 
pondered lengthily over whether to de- 
scribe their talks as “extremely friendly” 
or just plain “friendly.” They finally set- 
tled for the latter. But even that re- 
strained description meant the welcome 
end to a dangerous interlude in relations 
among members of the victorious war- 
time coalition. 

The United States, Britain, France, 
and the three Benelux states, after six 
weeks of anxious negotiations in Lon- 
don, had finally agreed: They would 
supervise jointly the mines, furnaces, and 
rolling mills of the German Ruhr—and 
would continue to do so for an indefinite 
period, even after the Allied military 
occupation ended. This harsh plan for 
the first time began to allay persistent 
French fears that Britain and America 
planned to build up an _ uncontrolled 
German industry, 

As announced on Dec, 28, the draft 
agreement establishes an international 
authority for the Ruhr, made up of the 
six victors and Germany. At first Ger- 
many’s votes will be cast by a Military 
Government delegate but ultimately by 
one from the German Government, The 
authority’s functions: to allocate the coal, 
coke, and steel of the Ruhr between do- 
mestic and export markets; to watch over 
its trade practices; to protect foreign 
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interests in the Ruhr industries; to keep 
former Nazis out of responsible indus- 
trial positions; and to prevent “excessive 
cconomic concentration.” 

The Stink Bomb: The draft pleased 
everyone but the Germans, who under- 
standably protested against the “Ruhr 
Diktat.” It especially pleased the French. 
They considered it a victory for them- 
selves, won after a long battle to convince 
the British and Americans of two points: 
that there is still danger of an eventual 
resurgence of German nationalism and 
militarism and that all. France is therefore 
unanimous in demanding long-term con- 
trols over Ruhr industry. 

To satisfy the French had required 
skillful diplomacy—much of which, ac- 
cording to Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
NEWSWEEK'S London bureau, had to be 
credited to United States Ambassador 
Lewis Douglas. For on Nov. 11, when 
the Ruhr meeting began, diplomatic 
difficulties had cascaded in a catastrophe 
of bad timing. On the eve of the London 
conference, the Anglo-American Military 
Governors in Germany had promulgated 
a trusteeship law for the German iron, 
steel, and coal industries, which left up 
to an eventual German government the 
de ‘sion on their ultimate ownership. 
Moreover, under Congressional pressure, 
the ECA, through a survey committee 
headed by George M. Humphrey of 
Cleveland, was obviously out to end most 
of the Ruhr dismantling and reparations 
program and inferentially to provide a 
case for raising the German industrial 
level well above the 10,700,000 tons of 
annual steel production now permitted. 

The French Government, hard pressed 
by both the Gaullist and the Communist 
oppositions, exploded in near panic, In 
London its delegate Hervé Alphand de- 
livered to the other Ruhr delegates a 
double-barreled protest against the own- 
ership statute and against what the 
French regarded as a failure to provide 
supervision over the Ruhr management 
after the period of military control ‘js 
ended in Germany. 

Douglas had just stepped off the plane 
from Washington. Nobody in the State 
Department had remembered to tell 
him of the timing or of the exact wording 
of the ownership announcement, Later 
he privately described it as “this stink 
bomb.” He took a careful look at both 
sides of the question and decided the 
French had a real reason to protest. 

Lengthy negotiations led to important 
concessions by both sides. The French 
retreated from their original demand for 
international managers of the Ruhr enter- 
prises. The Anglo-Americans, in a con- 
ciiatory move suggested by Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, invited the French to join in 
the current controls over Ruhr manage- 
ment, even though they had not yet be- 
come partners in a full-blown Trizonia. 
Then the conference ducked the long- 
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range ownership problem, while secretly 
assuring the French that it would be 
shelved and thus not be allowed to 
prejudice the final decision of the Ger- 
man peace conference, 

Finally the knotty issue of the post- 
occupation management of the Ruhr was 
resolved: Supervision over management 
and direction, at such a time as the pow- 
ers deem it appropriate, will be trans- 
ferred from the present control groups 
either to the Ruhr authority, to an inter- 
allied military security board now being 
formally set up, or to some other inter- 
national body, 

Intimacy: The latter days of the con- 
ference were largely occupied with draft- 
ing a long communiqué which would not 





likely to cut directly across important de- 
signs of the Marshall-plan administration, 
which has concluded that such a level 
of industrial capacity would not permit 
Germany to be fully self-sufficient. 

In the final sentence of the communi- 
qué, the powers permitted themselves 
one cautious hope: “If operated wisely, 
the Ruhr authority may be regarded as 
a further contributory step toward a 
more intimate economic association 
among the countries of Europe.” 

The Ruhr authority should start func- 
tioning within two or three months in 
close collaboration with the European 
Marshall-plan organization. The London 
conferees believe that, as it is presently 
fashioned, it provides a basis for a long- 


BERLIN: 


Out of the Fog 


In late December 1944 the fog and 
overcast that had crippled the Allied air 
forces during the Battle of the Bulge 
finally lifted and allowed Western air 
might to be thrown in full force against 
the enemy, 

Last week, as the annual fog season 
again drew to a close, Western air power 
planned another stepped-up attack— 
against hunger and cold in blockaded 
Berlin. A young American pilot flew into 
Berlin with the hundred-thousandth air 
cargo for the beleaguered city while 
Allied officers were planning to boost 


rem aT: 


Acme 


Neither fog nor snow at Tempelhof Airfield in Berlin stays the airlift from the swift completion of its appointed rounds 


only reassure French opinion but would 
give a complete picture of the steps now 
in progress to “assure the disarmament 
and demilitarization of Germany, to fur- 
ther the recovery of the countries of 
Europe, including a democratic Ger- 
many, and to promote that intimate as- 
sociation of their economic life which in 
t!, last analysis alone can assure a peace- 
lv! and prosperous Europe.” 
Throughout the communiqué, the ac- 
cent was on security against a German 
1esurgence—economic recovery was now 
subordinated, The announcement touched 
only briefly on reparations dismantling in 
a phrase which said the Ruhr authority 
would act “in accordance with agree- 
ments which are in the course of com- 
pletion concerning the necessary pro- 
hibitions and limitations on German in- 
dustry.” But significantly it reaffirmed 
the 10,700,000-ton level for the steel 
industry—the crux of the controversy, In 
this respect, the six-power decisions are 
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range understanding between the Allies. 
What effect it will have on their future 
relations with the German people or on 
the prospect for a constructive demo- 
cratic Germany, none could predict. 

For the time being none of the West- 
ern Powers took too seriously the angry 
German protests, The Germans described 
the agreement as “a step backward” in 
occupation policy which “will paralyze 
German initiative.” On the contrary the 
French considered the Ruhr agreement 
as only a first, not a final step, The British 
and Americans, in a marked change 
from their more lenient attitude, re- 
plied. unofficially to the Germans: 

“It is high time the Germans were 
again reminded that they alone are to 
blame for these reasonable restrictions” 
(London). 

“It should not be forgotten that the 
Germans, themselves, were responsible 
for two terrible wars within a generation” 
(Washington). 


daily arrivals to an average of 8,000 tons, 
almost four times the minimum subsist- 
ence level for the city. 

This remarkable goal recalled the 
reply of a German in Rostock to a 
questioner who asked how food came 
to Germany: “It comes to Western Ger- 
many by ship, to Berlin through the air, 
and to the Russian zone by radio.” 


KOREA: 


The Troop Gambit 


In normal times, the envoy would 
have been a minister. But Washington, 
extending full diplomatic recognition to 
Korea on Jan. 1, announced that Seoul 
would be given an ambassador. 

This diplomatic flattery climaxed a 
week of American and Russian jockeying 
for control of the strategically important 
peninsula which both armies were 
pledged to evacuate “as soon as practi- 
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cable.” Even though the United Nations 
had recognized the Seoul regime as the 
sole legal government, only the presence 
of United States occupation troops kept 
South Korea from being taken over by 
the rival Communist-dominated govern- 
ment at Pyengyang. Nevertheless, on 
Dec. 28 the United States announced that 
one infantry division was being trans- 
ferred to Japan. An estimated 30,000 
troops would remain until they could 
build up and train a South Korean gen- 
darmerie. 

Two days later Radio Moscow boasted 
that the last Russian occupation troops 
had been withdrawn on Christmas Day. 
However, American authorities believed 
they had left behind them a North 
Korean gendarmerie of between 50,000 
and 150,000 men, and South Korean 
officials observed that the Russians had 
withdrawn “only a few miles across the 
Korean border into Siberia.” 


CHINA: 


Elusive Peace 


Peiping streetcars were running again 
last week. The Communists outside the 
city were supplying their besieged ene- 
mies with electricity in return for coal. 
Farther south, the Communists quietly 
occupied a 35-mile stretch along the 
Yangtze iver, the last barrier before 
Nanking, while the Nationalists dug in 
on the opposite bank. Fighting had come 
to a halt on the icy, wind-whipped battle- 
fields while both sides waited for the 
New Year's message from President 
Chiang Kai-shek that might determine 
whether the civil war went on or stopped. 

In Nanking, where a week of snow 
and rain had filled the streets with slush, 
Chiang called the roll of generals, war 
lords, governors, and politicians sum- 
moned from all over China. His ghost 
writer, Tao Hsi-sheng, worked and re- 
worked Chiang’s speech. By the time it 
was released at 8 p.m. on New Year's 
Eve, it was a statement calculated to 
appease (1) the advocates of Chiang’s 
resignation and an immediate peace, 
such as former Premier Chang Chun, 
(2) the advocates of an “honorable 
peace,” such as Premier Sun Fo, and (3) 
the fight-to-the-finish die-hards, such as 
former Premier T. V. Soong. 

All Things: “If peace can be secured, 
{ am not at all concerned about my own 
position,” Chiang said, according to the 
official English translation. Chinese said 
a literal translation would have been: 
“Whether I stay or go, it makes no dif- 
ference.” 

“If the Communists are sincerely de- 
sirous of peace . . . the government will 
be only too glad to discuss with them 
means to end the war.” But Chiang made 
it plain that he would negotiate only if 
“national independence and sovereignty 
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. . constitutionalism . . . the democratic 
form of government . . . the entity of the 
armed forces . . . the people’s free mode 
of living, and the minimum living stand- 
ards” were maintained. “If, on the other 
hand, the Communists . . . insist on con- 
tinuing their armed rebellion, the gov- 
ernment . . . will fight them to the finish.” 

Next day Premier Sun Fo gave his 
interpretation of the message: “The 
President announced that if peace can be 
realized he would not hesitate to resign 
. . . | hope the Communists will cease 
all military operations and work together 
with the government for peace.” 

But by then the Communist radio had 
broadcast a New Year’s message of its 
own: “If the revolution should be aban- 
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Chiang offers peace on his terms 


doned in midstream, that would be .. . 
permitting the wounded beast to nurse 
his wounds . . . We shall eliminate all 
reactionary elements in China and an- 
nounce the establishment of a People’s 
Democratic Republic.” Communist ar- 
tillery began shelling the trapped Na- 
tionalists at Tientsin. Nationalist intelli- 
gence reports said the Reds were pre- 
paring to by-pass Nanking for a drive on 
Hankow, the key to South China. 


HUNGARY: 
Sickle vs. Cross 


Whereas recently it has been dared to lift 
hands sacrilegiously on a very eminent cardi- 
nal of the holy Roman Church, Joseph 
Mindszenty, and to prevent fulfillment of his 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the sacred Con- 
sistorial Congregation declares that all those 
who have performed aforesaid crimes have 
incurred excommunication reserved speciali 
modo [especially] to the Apostolic See 


and have been declared infamous ipso 
jure [by the law itself] in accordance with 
. canon law. 


Thus last week the Vatican struck back 
with its most powerful moral weapon 
against the Communist-run Hungarian 
Government which had arrested its most 
outspoken opponent as a_black-market 
money changer and plotter for the return 
of the Hapsburg dynasty (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 3). 

The excommunication was decreed 
Latae sententia—applying to those who 
knew themselves to be guilty. Thus the 
church avoided forcing the Catholics 
who make up two-thirds of Hungary’s 
population into open rebellion against 
the government. Vatican sources said the 
cardinal’s arrest was part of a campaign, 
begun in Rumania, to replace the Catho- 
lic Church with national churches owing 
no allegiance to the Pope. 

In Washington, President Truman 
joined Acting Secretary of State Robert 
A. Lovett in condemning the charges 
against the cardinal as patently false and 
a sickening sham. The Hungarian Gov- 
ernment called Lovett’s statements “lies.” 
Meanwhile, with Mindszenty’s trial re- 
portedly set for early next month in 
Budapest, the Hungarian Reds attempted 
to document their case that he was a 
“sponsor of Hungarian Fascism.” Typical 
example: the Germans had arrested him 
during the war, said the Hungarian Reds, 
not because of “differences in principle” 
but because of an argument with Mind- 
szenty over possession of 1,500 sets of 
hoarded underwear. 


FRANCE: 


Question of Honor 


A titter ran across the courtroom. The 
portly plaintiff squirmed. The judge, try- 
ing hard to keep a straight face, leaned 
over sympathetically and inquired: “But, 
M. Deforeit . . . this young person . . . was 
she your mistress or Major Roussel’s?” 

“She was the major’s mistress, but | 
had been visiting her for a year—on the 
average of once a week,” answered the 
unhappy plaintiff. Would he tell what 
happened during his last visit? He cer- 
tainly would—and so would his wife. 

On the evening of last March 13, Po- 
lice Superintendent Deforeit was on his 
way home to his good-tempered wife 
and comfortable apartment near the Bois 
de Boulogne when he decided to call on 
Mlle. Simone Loiseau, mistress, secretary, 
and general housekeeper to the super- 
intendent’s good friend, Cavalry Major 
Roussel. Simone gave the superintendent 
her usual hearty welcome, but unfortu- 
nately Roussel arrived at the critical mo- 
ment. Enraged, the major not only beat 
up the superintendent, but also tossed 
him out minus his pants. The concierge 
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when you go Pullman!” 





“1 go Pullman for safety. Honest, 
you're safer crossing the country by 
Pullman than you are crossing the 
street at home. Ten thousand times 
safer! And that’s not just my opinion 
—it’s a proved fact! My family never 
worries about my going places, and I 
never worry about getting there, when 
I go Pullman.” 


“Igo Pullman for dependability. 
For instance, your chances of arriving 
on time are better than 19 to 1! That’s 
because you travel on dependable rail- 
road schedules and arrive right in the 
heart of town convenient to every- 
thing. Take it from me, when the firm’s 
counting on you to be there, you can 
count on getting there when you go 
Pullman!” 
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FOREIGN Aw AIRS 


amiably lent Deforeit some pants and a 
coat, and he tottered home where his 
understanding wife put him to bed. 

Who Pays Whom: Next day Roussel 
telephoned to Mme. Deforeit to pick up 
her husband’s clothes. When that digni- 
fied lady appeared, she said: “The major 
received me most incorrectly. He knocked 
me to the floor, twisted my arm, puil-d 
up my skirts and . . .” “Gave you a 
spanking?” asked the judge. “And how, 
Your Honor!” 

Mme. Deforeit was “incapacitated” for 
eight days, according to her doctor. 
Bruised and humiliated, the Deforeits 
might have let the matter lie. But 
Simone, to regain her major’s good graces, 
assured him she had been raped, and 
the major insisted she bring suit. When 
the lawyers observed that such habitual 
rape didn’t constitute a solid case, Simone 
dropped the suit. But Deforeit, honor 
pricked, sued in turn, charging assault 
and demanding “moral” damages total- 
ing—one franc. 

The judge last week clearly sym- 
pathized with the Deforeits. But, observ- 
ing the French judicial tradition—and 
perhaps because the case was so enjy- 
able—he ordered that the plaintiffs return 
this week to hear his decision and collect 
the one franc, proof of their honor and 
respectability. 


BRITAIN: 


Cloudy Crystal 


The London Times, which regularly 
reprints nostalgic items from its issues 
of a century before, last week reprinted 
an article on the discovery of go'd in 
California. Dated Dec. 30, 1848, it con- 
tained this cloudy view of the future: 
“Experience is . . . against the presump- 
tion that California, be its treasures great 
or small, will prove a real benefit to the 
United States . . . Whether we look to 
the prospects of the new colony as- 
sembled in California, or the spirit dif- 
fused over the whole union, we see little 
to regret that the region is not ours.” 


Damaged Queen ' 


For almost twelve hours the Queen 
Mary, the fastest liner in the world, was 
stuck with her stern in a Cherbourg mud- 
bank. She was warping her way out of 
the harbor on the night of Jan. 1 when a 
50-mile-an-hour gust of wind from the 
storm that disrupted Channel shipping 
all week end caught her and drove her 
backward. Passengers spent the night 
aboard, and next morning at high tide 
four French tugs pulled the giant liner 
free. She returned to her Southampton 
berth, where divers reported twenty 
plates sprung. Workmen patched the 
ship's stern with 45 tons of sand and 15 
tons of cement. 


Newsweek 
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Diplomatic Shop Talk 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


N a train journey in Europe not 
QO long ago I sat in on an hour of 
shop talk between two experienced 
diplomats, one American and_ the 
other Italian. Theirconversation struck 
me as the most edifying description 
I've ever heard of the strained state 
of our postwar diplomatic machinery. 
I think of it whenever Gen- 
eral Clay is criticized for 
making snap decisions in 
Berlin; it helps to explain 
why the Russians act as 
they do; and at the present 
moment I suspect it also 
may hold some of the ex- 
planation as to why Presi- 
dent Truman has the no- 
tion that he has friends in 
the Kremlin, These are the 
notes I made on what they said: 

AMERICAN: Most people don’t have 
any idea of how much faster the prob- 
lems of diplomacy have grown than 
the machinery for handling them, I 
don’t think there has ever been a 
time when ambassadors and heads of 
missions had so much individual re- 
sponsibility, 

ITaLiAN: I’ve been in diplomatic 
posts for thirteen years and I’ve never 
seen anything like this before. The 
role of a diplomat as nothing more 
than a messenger boy for his govern- 
ment isn’t possible with us any more. 

AMERICAN: I’ve been on the job for 
more than twenty years and I’ve never 
known anything like the change since 
the war. You'd think that all we have 
in the way of improved communica- 
tions would make it easier for the State 
Department to keep control of every- 
thing. It doesn’t. Things on the pe- 
riphery move too fast for the people 
at home to keep up with them. They 
have to leave more up to the man on 
the spot than ever before. 

ITALIAN: It is the same with us. 
And you can imagine that it is espe- 
cially hard for those of us who were 
in the diplomatic service under Mus- 
solini. He discouraged—in fact, pun- 
ished—independence and _ initiative. 


MERICAN: I can remember the time 
A when, just as a matter of course, 
our ambassadors and ministers used 
to ask the department what to say on 
even the most routine matters, Now 
it doesn’t want to be asked. I believe 





it is true of every foreign office that not 
more than four or five people are really 
in the know, and they are so over- 
worked that they couldn’t possibly 
have time to give instructions except 
on the most important things. All the 
man in the home office can do is try to 
burrow through the mass of cables on 
his desk and hope the man 
in the field will act on his 
own and save the desk man 
from having to work out a 
decision for him. 

INTERRUPTION: What kind 
of foreign policy does that 
make? 

AMERICAN: I sometimes 
wonder. But I’m talking 
about things as they are, not 
as they ought to be. ° 

ITaLtan: That is true of everybody 
but the Russians, They don’t work 
like we do. Maybe I understand them 
better than you gentlemen; I’ve been 
in the diplomatic service of an author- 
itarian state myself and I’ve been in 
our embassy in Moscow. With them, 
even more than with us under Mus- 
solini, everything is run from the cen- 
ter. The ambassador has nothing to do 
but carry out instructions, He gets 
instructions right down to the last 
detail, The people in Moscow operate 
on a big over-all plan, That makes it 
a lot easier for their diplomats than 
for us, But only up to a point. It also 
makes it easier for them’ to make mis- 
takes, and when they make a mistake 
it is sure to be colossal. They aren't 
influenced by their own public opin- 
ion and haven't had to pay any atten- 
tion to it for so long that they’ve lost 
the feeling of public opinion in other 
countries. I remember how it was 
with us under Mussolini—the people 
in the field were afraid to tell the peo- 
ple at home what they didn’t want 
to hear. With the Russians it’s even 
worse—they not only are afraid to re- 
port the truth; they don’t even know 
how to see the truth. They have their 
own theory of what everything is like 
in every other country, and the facts 
which don’t fit the theory cease to be 
facts. Molotoff, Vyshinsky, and quite 
a few other influential Russians have 
been to America many times. What do 
you think they have learned about 
America? I'll tell you: absolutely noth- 
ing. 
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YOU MUST AVOID 





IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 


which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 


must have a cleaner — So use 
Krem!! It’s never been 


uplicated to 


keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 


hair look naturally well-groomed. It 


never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 


like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 


to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 


Also excellent to lubricate a dry seal 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff fla 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA: 


Watchdogs at Work 


Col. Alfonso Sapia-Bosch of the United 
States and Col. Manuel Robledo Rojas 
of Mexico, the advance guard of the 
“watchdog commission” of the Organi- 
zation of American States, arrived in 
Costa Rica on Dec. 30. Military repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, Colombia, and Para- 
guay were expected later. Their job was 
to see to it that Nicaraguans and Costa 
Ricans kept the peace. 

They found the border quiet. The last 
fighting had been on Christmas Day. 
Twenty-four hours after the organization 
had issued its Dec. 24 cease-fire order, 
the Costa Rican government charged, 
“our forces were resting quietly, opening 
their Christmas packages and certain 
that peace was a reality, when a group 
of invaders from across the [Nicaraguan] 
border ambushed one of our detachments 
in Puerto Soley, killed many of our sol- 
diers, and took several prisoners. Then 
they set fire to the town and retired to 
Nicaraguan territory taking the prisoners 
with them.” 

On Dec. 30 the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment countered with a formal protest 
that the Costa Rican Government was 
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persecuting Nicaraguan residents in San 
José and other cities. The war of words 
was still being waged bitterly. But as the 
New Year opened, neither side showed 
any inclination to challenge the hemi- 
sphere watchdogs by moving from words 
to weapons. 


VENEZUELA: 
The lron-Ore Rush 


A few years ago American steelmak- 
ers realized that the great store of iron 
ore in the Mesabi Range of Minnesota 
would not last forever. So geologists, 
mining engineers, and steelmen quietly 
began to look for ore in other places. 

They found it. Late in 1947 large, 
rich deposits were discovered in Quebec 
and in Labrador, 600 miles northeast of 
Quebec City. Two months ago Benjamin 
F. Fairless, president of the United States 
Steel Corp., sailed southward to study 
Brazil’s ore supply. Fairless said that in 
1949 his company hopes to get 500,000 
tons of iron ore from Brazil. Near the 
Orinoco River in Venezuela, Bethlehem 
Steel is developing concessions from 
which it hopes eventually to get 1,700,- 
000 tons of ore a year, 

And last week Tom Campbell re- 
ported in the trade journal Iron Age 
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Exit the Dollar:On Dec. 23 President Carlos Prio Socarras signed 
a law that gives Cuba its first national bank. Before this both the 
United States dollar and the Cuban peso have been legal tender. 
Now Cuba will have its own independent currency. Prio Socar- 
ras called this the major accomplishment of his 80 days in office. 


that “the U. S. Steel Corp. has definitely 
proven several hundred million tons of 
high-grade ore in Eastern Venezuela.” 

Deep in the Jungle: Geologists esti- 
mate that there are more than a billion 
tons of ore near the mouth of the Ori- 
noco, It is here that Bethlehem is at work 
and U.S. Steel is getting started. 

The U. S. Steel work is being done by 
a subsidiary, the Oliver Iron Mining Co. 
The concessions, Campbell writes, “are 
in deep jungle territory in the State of 
Bolivar. Much of this country is little 
known, Until recently there were many 
places where no man had set foot.” 

The major problem is getting the ore 
out. “This looks easy on paper, but actu- 
ally there are still many unknowns in 
the picture.” Whole towns must be built 
for workers and their families. And “be- 
fore towns are built and ore is mined, 
miles of road must be cut through the 
jungle.” A railroad to the river, about 
100 miles away, must be built. Then 
there must be loading docks on the Or- 
inoco “with provisions made for the 40- 
foot changes in the river due to seasonal 
and tide factors. Ore will be barged down 
the Orinoco to the gulf and then trans- 
ferred to seagoing ore carriers by moving 
belts.” The same setup will be used by 
Bethlehem. 

Venezuela's iron ore will not only be a 
boon to United States steel companies. 
It may also be the best answer to the 
basic Venezuelan problem: how to di- 
versify the economy and get away from 
its profitable but unhealthy dependence 
on oil as a means of national livelihood. 


ARGENTINA: 


Dr. La Prensa 


Of Argentina’s once-flourishing free 
press, only La Nacién and La Prensa still 
talk back to President Juan D. Perén. 
Harassed by every ingenious trick that 
the government can devise, the sturdy old 
Prensa celebrated its 79th birthday last 
October. And on Jan. 1 it marked an- 
other anniversary: 50 years of the free 
medical and legal services which have 
made it a national institution. 

The services were established on Jan. 1, 
1899, by the paper’s founder José C, Paz. 
They are for the benefit of anyone who 
lives in Argentina, regardless of whether 
he reads the paper. Thirty-three doctors 
employed by La Prensa give free treat- 
ment to some 3,000 persons each month. 
About twenty Argentines stop in every 
day for free consultations with the paper’s 
six lawyers. Besides the newspaper of- 
fices, clinics, hospital, and operating 
rooms, the ornate gray headquarters of 
La Prensa houses a free music conserva- 
tory, public library, auditorium and study 
center, consulting services for farmers, 
cattle breeders, and housewives, and a 
gymnasium. 


Newsweek, January 10, 1949 

















Speaking of rallroad progress... 
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EVERYBODY'S TALKING about the exciting cars that turn into movie theatres at night! But there’s something even more exciting 
new things the railroads are doing! Air- And to bring you greater speeds, smoother about to happen in modern railroading! 
conditioned, all-room sleepers where you starts,and gliding rides, these new passenger It’s a great new development that will mean 
have the privacy of home! Glass-top obser- cars will roll on modern roller bearings — much to you, to shippers, and to the rail- 
vation cars for new sightseeing thrills! Club most of them Timken®! roads themselves... 
the last word is males Au. 
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THE DAY IS COMING when you'll see The railroads have already started the 
“Roller Freight” wherever you go; it’s switch to“ Roller Freight” —from a hand- 
the next great step in railroading. ful of cars for some roads to as many 

RollerFreight”—freight cars equipped as 800 and 1000 cars for others. 
with Timken tapered roller bearings — ‘ : vial 

: : I - 5 Due to their tapered design, Timken : “PET 
will bring you the things you eat and . : ; ch 

a &, bearings take both radial and thrust a 

wear and use, faster and in better con- . a ee ae ° 

gis eat hae a a lak , loads. Whether you’re building machine 
dition. With Timken bearings on their ‘bil i Rf LF 
axles in place of friction bearings, freight too i or automobiles, ge S “wig . “a i  & R 
trains can travel with passenger train SEER, SENes oF Gasp — S$, make 
speed and smoothness. “Hot box” delays sure the trade-mark e Timken is on the B FE HM H | NC iS 
are eliminated, maintenance time re- bearings you use. The Timken Roller 
duced, availability of cars increased. Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. ae . 
Since Timken bearings reduce starting Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered can speed the nations freight 
resistance 88%, “Roller Freight” gets Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
under way smoothly without jars and jolts. Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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wih man turns a familiar ‘corner and drives into his garage. Like 
millions of Americans — he’s come home! He greets his family, 

eats his dinner, sighs with content. And probably has no idea how 

paper —strong, long fibered kraft — makes his home better... keeps 

his family safer! For more than 400 commodities are shipped in 

multiwall paper bags. Their plies of sturdy kraft 

paper and their special constructions make them 

| : ideal, protective, heavy-duty containers. 

r | St. Regis Paper Company is the biggest manu- 
wy scoall | » KK | & | facturer of multiwall paper bags. Cement for a 
ee | 22 | sm Fl | = es driveway ... fertilizer for a lawn... feed for the 

x chickens ... flour, sugar, salt and countless other 
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basic family foods —a/l are packed in multiwalls. And in a grow- 

ing list of industries the actual packaging of products is done by 

St. Regis Packers, designed and manufactured to make a com- 

plete, efficient and remarkably economical packaging system. 
No wonder we think of St. Regis Multiwalls in terms of the 

home. Stamped on these bags are names that 

make a Blue Book of American endeavor. 

Into these bags go products that reach deep into 

American life. 





ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. i 
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Great Trains of America—“‘Manifest Freight’ 
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Inside story of Rocky Mountain Railroading 


With two main lines through the Rock- 
ies, Denver and Rio Grande Western 
freights are busy bringing East and 
West together. Through the colorful 
Royal Gorge and the Moffat Tunnel, 
these hard-working trains serve a vast, 
growing territory. Conquering these 
Rockies is a big job. Yet Diesel locomo- 
tives do it day after day—and pile up 


hundreds of thousands of miles of con- 
tinuous operation — partly because of 
a new chemical in RPM DELO. This re- 
markable compound prevents the for- 
mation of carbon that jams piston rings 
... helps keep Diesels on the road from 
three to five times longer without 
repairs, hauling more goods to more 
people at less cost. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


’ pulling through Castle Gate, Utah 


all 
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Sol Bloom: A challenger 


Knuckles Down: Rep. Sot BLoom of 
New York, who always regretted he was 
too busy at work to play marbles as a 
kid, received a gift of 600 shining new 
marbles at a luncheon of the Thirty- 
Fourth Street Midtown Association. The 
Democratic congressman, who has been 
pictured playing marbles with children 
on the Capitol steps, immediately chal- 
lenged the Republicans to a marble- 
shooting contest: “I’ve never been beaten, 
and I am willing to play any Republican, 
including Governor Dewey.” 


The Good Life? Back in London from a 
trip to the States, British novelist EvELYN 
Waucu had a few harsh words for Amer- 
icans: “They heat their rooms to 75 de- 
grees, then they nail the windows down 
so that you suffocate. They have colored 
bubble gum. Their radios are on all day. 
And they talk too much .. . It is almost 
impossible for a man to live the good 
life in the United States.” But, Waugh 
added, he was returning here next month 
for a series of lectures at $550 each. 


Youngster: GRANDMA Moses, 88-year- 
old painter of Eagle Bridge, N. Y., who 
turned from embroidery to painting 
twelve years ago “because moths don’t 
get at oils,” won a new honor: Made- 
moiselle Magazine named her “an out- 
standing young woman of the year” for 
her “flourishing young career and the 
youth of her spirit.” 


Newsweek, January 19, 1949 
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Affairs of State: GI’s who were sta- 
tioned in Berlin Christmas Day heard a 
pithy speech by 71-year-old Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect ALBEN BaRKLEy: “In the Sen- 
ate we have a committee for foreign 
relations and foreign affairs. Most of us 
are too old for affairs, but a good many 
of us still have foreign relations.” 


Homebeody: In New York Mary Puit- 
Lips, 27, a music student, accused the 
Metropolitan Opera tenor FERRUCCIO 
TacuiAvini, 85, of fathering her 15- 
month-old daughter. Tagliavini’s lawyer 
hotly denied the charge and called his 
client “happily married” (to Pia Tassinari, 
soprano) and “a homebody.” 


Grace Notes: HjJALMAR ScHacut, the 
former Nazi economic boss, told one of 
his secrets: During his trial for war 
crimes at Nuremberg last year, he wrote 
an operetta about the love of a GI and 
a Fraulein. 


Celebrating: New Year's Eve was a 
happy occasion for Lt. Col. Emm Brav- 
pry and the twelve men he rescued from 
the Greenland icecap with a jet-boosted, 
ski-equipped plane on Dec. 28. In New 
York, rescuers and rescued joined in a 
New Year’s Eve toast to victory. 


Neediest? The Internal Revenue Bureau 
ruled last week that comedian Jack 
BENNy would have to pay approximately 
$1,030,000 in personal income taxes on 
his share of the $2,260,000 sale of his 
program to the Columbia Broadcasting 
Co., instead of only $335,000 in capital- 
gains levy (25 per cent). The New York 
Times, either by design or coincidence 
gave the story unique treatment. It ran 
the item directly beneath a tabulation 
of its famous Christmas fund, “The 


Hundred Neediest Cases.” 
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Jack Benny: Sad case 





European 
Ann Sheridan: Pleurisy on location 


Sick Leave: Hollywood’s “Oomph Girl,” 
ANN SHERIDAN, ill with pleurisy, col- 
lapsed on the set of “I Was a Male War 
Bride,” a film she is making in London. 
She would be confined to the Savoy 
Hotel for weeks. 


Him? A reader of Mrs. ELEANOR ROOsE- 
VELT’s column in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal wrote asking her why her “big 
strong American sons” did not horsewhip 
WEstTBROOK PEGLER for his criticism of 
the Roosevelt family, Mrs, Roosevelt re- 
plied: “Why should they bother [with] 
a poor little creature like Westbrook 
Pegler? . . . He is such a little gnat on 
the horizon. He cannot touch my hus- 
band’s memory.” 


Histrionies: “I am a monarchist and I'll 
die a monarchist!” shouted the red-haired 
fiery Luisa Maria, Duchess of Valencia 
in a Madrid court. Then she was sen- 
tenced to a year in prison for anti- 
F-anco activities. 


Price Index: The high cost of living 
has penetrated to Indian politics. On 
the Seneca reservation near Salamanca, 
N. Y., votes that normally cost a candi- 
date $2 have shot up to $15 and $20. 
ApLat WILLIAMS, who ran _ unsuccess- 
fully for councilor in November, last 
week complained: “I paid $2 to a voter 
to come out and vote for me, but the 
other side was paying $20 and free beer.” 
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MEDICINE 








A quick color test for colds supplants the former lengthy nasal washings 


Colds in Color 


In the United States last week more 
than 20,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren suffered from the common cold. 
Universally unsure of both cause and 
cure, they gargled soothing potions and 
consumed pills and cough drops, or, fol- 
lowing the folkways, ate garlic and 
onions and swallowed hot lemonade. 

In Bethesda, Md., a group of doctors 
at the National Institutes of Health took 
a more scientific aim at controlling this 
perennial ailment. Two years ago they 
had started intensive research on the 
common cold under the direction of Dr. 
Norman H. Topping (Newsweek, Nov. 
10, 1947). Last week two of the scien- 
tists, Dr. Leon T. Atlas and George A. 
Hottle, announced the development of 
a chemical test which brings almost 
within sight a method of cold detection 
and possible prevention. 

Pink and Brown Colds: The test in- 
dicates the presence of the common-cold 
virus and tells how much of the virus is 
present in a sample of cold material. 
When certain chemicals—tryptophane, an 
amino acid, and perchloric acid—are 
added to the virus-containing material, a 
pink-to-brown color develops. A very 
light pink means a small amount of 
virus; a very deep brown means a large 
quantity, To determine the exact amount, 
the scientists measure the intensity of 
color with an instrument called a spec- 
trophotometer. A full technical descrip- 
tion of the procedure appears in the cur- 
rent issue of the journal Science. 

With the new technique, Bethesda re- 
searchers can now accomplish in one day 
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what used to take months. In the original 
research, cold “germs” were isolated by 
washing out a cold victim’s nose with 
milk and then growing this material on 
fertile hen’s eggs. After that, the only 
way to check the presence of cold virus 
in the material or on the eggs was to 
spray some of it in the human volunteer’s 
nose. To learn how much virus is needed 
to cause a cold, the doctors had to spray 
different dilutions in different noses and 
then wait to see whether colds de- 
veloped. 

Under the new method, these time- 
consuming steps will be eliminated. Hu- 
man volunteers will be needed for some 
phases of the research. But with the help 
of the pink and brown coloring in the 
experimental cold material, scientists will 
be able to recognize immediately the 
presence and extent of the virus. 


Antrycide for Animals 


A new drug which will both protect 
and cure cattle from trypanosomiasis 
(sleeping sickness) and other diseases 
borne by the tsetse fly was announced 
last week in London by the Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary for Colonies, David 
Rees-Williams. 

The drug, which has been named an- 
trycide, was developed in England by 
a group of scientists and tried out in 
areas of tropical Africa almost uninhabit- 
able for men or animals because of the 
tsetse fly. The white crystalline powder, 
which is soluble in water, can be easily 
and safely administered by injections 
into the animal’s skin. Antrycide has not 
yet been tested against human sleep- 
ing sickness. 


John Bull’s Medical Binge - 


O, to be in England 
Now that health is free! 
Not a farthing needed 
For an appendectomy; 
Dentures for the asking, 
For husband, child or spouse; 
O, to be in England 
Now that health is “on the House!” 


O, to be in England 
Where the pills are running free! 
Help yourself to wooden legs,— 
Ne’er a penny fee. 
This paternal caring 
For the ailing and the sick,— 
Will it prove a cure-all 
For the body politic?* 


As the National Health Act, enforced 
on July 5, rounded out its first half year 
last week, unexpected answers to this bit 
of doggerel trickled in from all corners of 
Britain. 

For one thing, Britain’s bald, both men 
and women, were getting free wigs 
through the Health Ministry, Utility wigs 
($10 cheaper than the $50 nonutility 
wigs) were supplied in all sizes and col- 
ors. There were two styles for men—full 
wigs or “sculpettes” for bald tops, For 
women there were five models, ranging 
from patches to full coiffures. 

The two dozen wigmakers engaged in 
the health plan estimated demands for 
wigs would rise to about 100,000 a year. 
Since each wig costs $40 and each appli- 
cant is given two, the British Government 
may have to pay an annual wig bill of 
$8,000,000, Besides, hairless Britons can 
have the spare wig cleaned and dressed 
every two months at government expense, 
an added cost of $400,000 a year. 

The provisions of the National Health 
Act were equally bountiful in dispensing 
spectacles, false teeth, hearing aids, 
trusses, and electric wheel chairs, Up to 
November, the Ministry of Health esti- 
mated that 1,700,000 pairs of glasses had 
been issued, Dentists working in the plan 
(8,660 out of 10,000) were so busy that 
some put out signs: “No new patients for 
twelve months.” 

Druggists complained that doctors 
were. prescribing rare, expensive, and 
scarce medicines. Most commonly, peo- 
ple have requested and obtained head- 
ache tablets, laxatives, and other simple 
remedies, although there is some doubt as 
to whether the act actually contemplated 
this. One energetic Britisher has obtained 
as many as 500 cascara tablets, A druggist 
tells of a woman who tried unsuccessfully 
to get a free bottle of hair shampoo, 

Bevan vs. Horder: At the first an- 
nual meeting of the Executive Councils 
Association of the National Health Serv- 
ice in October, the vigorous Minister of 
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Health, Aneurin Bevan, confirmed this 
waste and thundered: “Because things are 
free is no reason why people should abuse 
their responsibilities.” 

Bevan declared that the service had 
operated “reasonably smoothly.” He was 
gratified that 18,165 of the 21,000 gen- 
eral practitioners had joined the service 
and that 92 per cent of the population 
were on the doctors’ lists, 

Addressing the Institute of Arbitrators, 
Lord Horder, personal physician to King 
George VI, painted a far different picture 
of the National Health Act. When the 
doctors signed on the dotted line, they 
capitulated not from conviction but from 
economic necessity, he said, The act had 
proved to be a severe blow to the medical 
profession in Britain. “It would be rather 
grotesque if medicine had to go back to 
the Middle Ages and form a guild of doc- 
tors to see that the standard of 
medical treatment was kept up to 
a level to which the community 
was entitled,” concluded the physi- 
cian who also attended George V. 

Pills and Pats: Whatever the 
brand of treatment dispensed, the 
vast British population has accepted 
the Health Act with mass enthusi- 
asm. Last week, as winter closed 
down, the doctors were over- 
whelmed with work. Hypochon- 
driacs and people with slight colds, 
for which in the past they would 
not ordinarily have troubled a doc- 
tor, now flooded the offices. 

Before, when a woman was ill, 
she came alone to the surgery. Now, 
one doctor reported, she brings 
three children and says: “Now that 
the children are here, I'd like some 
medicine for them too.” 

Among patients, there were mild 
grumblings over long delays in get- 
ting false teeth, glasses, or medicine. 
But most of the complaints dissolved 
when the patient left the office with 
a “Thank you, doctor,” instead of a 
tearful “How much?” 

Some typical patient reactions: 
> A young man in a shoe-repair 
shop: “I had a cough and cold and 
I wanted to be sure it wasn’t any- 
thing serious. I had to wait nearly 
an hour. But the doctor was very nice. 
He looked me over and gave me a pre- 
scription for cough medicine and some 
lozenges, and I got them right off.” 
> An assistant in a news-agent shop: “I'd 
been getting treatment on my knee at the 
clinic and it cost me 5 shillings [$1] a 
time. Now I don’t have to pay for it.” 

On the other side was a young house- 
wife, married to a draftsman, “I have the 
same doctor I had before, only now I’m 
under the NHS. When my little girl was 
sick I called him, and when he came he 
just said: “‘What’s the matter?’ as if ‘he 
wanted to say: “What is it this time?’ He 
was all right when he saw she was sick 
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and needed him, But he prescribed some 
sulfa drug and he didn’t come back or 
even telephone to find out how she was 
getting on. I suppose he is just too busy. 
But he took a lot better care of us before 
the NHS.” 

What Price Health? Almost every- 
one refers to the health service as “free.” 
It isn’t, of course, although the actual in- 
crease in weekly national-insurance taxes 
has been very small, averaging about 15 
cents for an employed man and 10 cents 
for an employed woman, 

The money collected in this way does 
not, however, pay more than one-fifth of 
the cost of the health service. The gov- 
ernment pays the rest out of other taxes. 
The cost of the service to the average in- 
come-tax payer has been estimated at a 
little over a shilling a pound, or about 5 
per cent of income. But the health serv- 
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ice will admittedly cost much more than 
has been estimated. For the first nine 
months it was budgeted at $520,000,000, 
exclusive of national-insurance contribu- 
tions and sums received from local au- 
thorities. The sum probably will be close 
to $800,000,000. 

Out of this vast expenditure, British 
doctors, who have to do the work, com- 
plain of an unfair cut. Their first quarter- 
ly payment from the health service was 
disappointingly low. The executive coun- 
cils, still doubtful of final commitments, 
erred on the side of caution in making 
their first payments. A more serious dis- 
appointment to the doctors was the loss of 
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a high proportion of their private pa- 
tients, who went over to the health 
scheme, 

In some well-off areas, incomes have 
fallen as much as 50 to 60 per cent; in 
compact industrial areas, on the other 
hand, incomes have risen by as much as 
25 per cent. On the average, general 
practitioners felt that their incomes, un- 
der the present capitation fee of about 
$3.50, would be cut about one-third. 

The only specialists who have made 
money out of the health scheme are the 
dentists, who came into the health plan 
assured of high piecework rates instead of 
capitation fees, Now the authorities have 
discovered that some ambitious dentists 
have been getting piecework fees at a 
rate of nearly $50,000 a vear. As a result 
of this investigation, dentists who make 
over $19,200 a year gross will have 

further fees cut in half after Feb. 1. 

Doctors Defiant: What both 
doctors and dentists fear most. is 
that British medicine will be na- 
tionalized and that they will be put 
on straight salaries. The Health 
Ministry denies such a program, but 
Anecurin Bevan is on record as fa- 
voring salaries and clinics over fees 
and private offices. 

Inspired by both dissatisfaction 
and fear, belligerent doctors made 
an effort last week to rally support 
for a physicians’ strike against the 
implementation of the health serv- 
ice. Through the medium of the 
British Medical Journal, Dr. R. E. 
Newman of Beckenham, Kent, 
asked that all British Medical As- 
sociation branches hold emergency 
meetings this month to vote on “full 
resignation from the service unless 
the capitation fee is raised at once 
to $8.” “Deterioration in the stand- 

. is depressing 
and makes it impossible to tackle 
the problem of the sick without the 
carking care of financial insecurity,” 
he said. “No man... can give of 
his best with the wolf howling at 
the door.” 

To Newman’s plea were added 
these dramatic demands: 
> Dr. G. Neil Flett of Innerleithen, 
Peeblesshire: “To work a seven-day week 
with numerous night calls and 24 hours 
-on duty and find at the end of the quarter 
that one’s check is exactly half the month- 
ly check of a dental colleague is more 
than human flesh can bear, The situation 

. if not remedied, calls for a 90 per, 
cent resignation.” 
> Dr. J. A. H. Sykes of Croydon, Surrey: 
“The alternative to a Ministry refusal to 
give adequate living facilities to men 
who have spent a lot of time and ex- 
pense in acquiring their skill and ex- 
perience seems to be a wholesale resig- 
nation and a return to private practice, or 
emigration.” 
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Fluorine in Harness 


Of all the chemical elements, fluorine 
is what chemists call “the most reactive.” 
In everyday language, it is a nasty gas 
that makes air unbreathable, explodes 
violently in the presence of hydrogen, 
burns steel wool like excelsior, and causes 
a heavy chunk of wood to burst into 
flame. 

Yet once such reactions have occurred, 
the resulting product is likely to be ex- 
traordinarily durable, heat-resistant, and 
fireproof. Hence chemists have long fore- 
seen an important industrial future for 
fluorine compounds for purposes ranging 
from crankease oil to fireproof paint 
once they learned how to handle the un- 
ruly raw material in a safe and econom- 
ical way. 

By last week there were definite signs 
that that future was well within sight. 
One factor is the release for general in- 
dustrial purposes of a vast amount ol 
know-how gathered by researchers for 
the Manhattan Project—indirectly, fluor- 
ine had an important part in making the 
atom bomb. Its compounds were em- 


ployed for noncorrosive containers for 


atomic chemical operations. In addition, 
fluorine converted the heavy uranium 
metal into a gas (uranium hexafluoride) , 
which was circulated through miles of 
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porous barriers at Oak Ridge to separate 
the fissionable isotope. 

Equally important was a new process 
developed by the fluorine laboratories of 
Pennsylvania State College under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. H. Simons. The Penn 
State group last September announced a 
different way of making fluorocarbons 
which is comparatively cheap and auto- 
matic, and carries through without any 
appearance of fluorine gas itself. 

In five papers presented before a spe- 
cial “fluorocarbon symposium” of the 
American Chemical Society, Simons and 
his collaborators described a “black box,” 
something like an oversize storage bat- 
tery, in which such common hydrocar- 
bon materials as oil and gasoline ingredi- 
ents are converted into corresponding 
fluorocarbons. Pipes leading to the black 
box bring in an ordinary combustible oil 
and a supply of hydrogen fluoride. Inside, 
a violent chemical transformation takes 
place under the influence of an electric 
current. Fluorine atoms attack the hydro- 
carbon oil, evicting and replacing the 
atoms of hydrogen, which bubble out as 
a gas. The bubbles stir up the liquid and 
help to speed up the reaction. As the 
transformation proceeds, hydrogen is 
drawn off in one direction while the new 
fluorocarbons flow out through a tap at 
the bottom of the box. In this single step, 
a combustible hydrocarbon of the kind 
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Dr. Simons (right) checking fluorine apparatus at Penn State Laboratory 
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obtained from the oil refineries is changed 
into a noncombustible fluorocarbon of a 
kind not available in nature. 

Production: A_ sizable pilot plant 
utilizing this process to make near-com- 
mercial quantities of fluorocarbon was be- 
ing operated last week by the Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. of St. Paul. 
The “Three M” company, whose best- 
known consumer product is Scotch tape, 
announced that samples of some of the 
fluerocarbons were for sale, and promised 
large-scale production in another year. 
The bottleneck in fluorocarbon produc- 
tion had been removed, the company 
said, by the Simons process. 

The full uses of these materials have 
yet to be explored. Their main feature, 
according to Simons, is that they can be 
made into anything now made of hydro- 
carbons—such as paint, lubricants, rub- 
ber, and plastics—but without the fire 
hazard. In addition, the “Three M” en- 
gineers foresee entirely new substances 
that include: 

P An oil so stable that it will withstand 
unprecedented pressure and friction, per- 
mitting the design of smaller and more 
powerful motors. 

P A better fluid than water to be boiled 
in steam engines, permitting greater con- 
version of the fuel’s heat into mechanical 
work, 

> New fluids for automobile transmissions 
and airplane cooling systems, fire extin- 
guishers, fireproofing and _rustproofing 
coatings, and a new family of synthetic 
plastics, resins, insecticides, fungicides, 
and fumigants, 


Atom Journalism 


An amateur publishing venture started 
by a group of professional scientists 
reached the respectable age of three years 
last week, With its December issue the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists also ac- 
quired a new list of sponsors, including 
the scientist-heads of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Washington University, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, and the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study.* 

Three years ago the Bulletin was just 
one of a number of little news letters 
circulated in various centers of atomic 
research by scientists who were excited 
over the political issues brought on by 
their achievement. 

Its founders were two members of the 
University of Chicago “metallurgical 
project,” Eugene Rabinowitch and H. H. 
Goldsmith. For the first six months they 
did all the work themselves in time spared 
from research duties. 

Today they are assisted by seven paid 
staff members. The two editors are no 
longer employed in Chicago, but Rabino- 
witch, a chemist specializing in photosyn- 
thesis and chlorophyll research, comes in 





*Respectively, Detlev W. Bronk, Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, Lee A. DuBridge, and J. R. Oppenheimer. 
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Rabinowitch ~ Goldsmith 


frequently from the University of Illinois 
at Urbana, and Goldsmith, a physicist 
who was among the first group to work 
with neutrons at Columbia University, 
flies each month from Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory on Long Island. 

Their magazine has grown from a bi- 
monthly to a monthly; from six pages to 
32, plus a cover that carries advertising; 
from 500 locally circulated copies to a 
current print order of 16,000, including 
2,500 copies that go to foreign subscrib- 
ers or foreign members of a limited free 
list. Diplomats and scientists in practi- 
cally all countries are included. Forty 
copies (against 36 paid-up subscriptions ) 
go to Russia, although Rabinowitch says 
“I'm pretty sure no one is permitted to 
read them.” 

Studious Sense: Despite a futuristic 
cover showing clock hands symbolically 
stopped at about 11:52, indicating that 
the hour for atomic agreement is late 
(the minute hand hasn’t advanced, how- 
ever, in a year and a half), the publica- 
tion is studiously unsensational. Carefully 
documented articles—most of them new, 
a few of them important reprints—have 
described the quantity of bomb destruc- 
tion in Japan, estimated the cost of put- 
ting America underground, appraised the 
future industrial use of atomic energy, 
and considered the technology of dena- 
turing plutonium so that it could be used 
for power but not for bombs. The col- 
umns have been open to conflicting opin- 
ions, British, French, and Japanese au- 
thors have appeared. 

The last few issues have carried much 
discussion on the conscience angle: Are 
scientists responsible for the uses to 
which their discoveries are put? The 
latest contribution, in the current issue, is 
from Jacques Maritain, French philoso- 
pher, who says: “The scientist is requested 
by the very development of science to 
assume his own responsibilities, as a man 
and as a citizen, in the political field.” 
Merely to give up scientific work because 
he doesn’t like the way the results are 
being used “would be an escape rather 
than a solution.” 

The editors of the Bulletin make no 
comment on that, but their unpaid ac- 
tivities indicate that they feel about the 
Same way. 
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Over-pressures need not destroy. Life, property 
and precious machinery are protected when Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson SAFETY HEADS are on the job. 
These remarkable pressure “fuses” provide an un- 
restricted, full-throated relief opening. Act instantly 

. preformed metal rupture disc bursts in tension 
at a predetermined pressure maximum. Potentially 
dangerous over-pressures are discharged harmlessly. 
Discs are easily, quickly replaced. 


Industry has been quick to utilize SAFETY 
HEADS. Thousands of plants depend upon them to 
keep all types of gases and liquids under control. 
Manufacturers have incorporated them into products 
... from jet plane fuel tanks to mine air compressors. 
Many sizes and types are available, for any in- 
stallation. 


Remember, no pressure vessel equipped with a 
SAFETY HEAD has ever exploded. Make sure your 
plant or your product has the positive margin of 
safety only SAFETY HEADS can give. Write today 
for complete details. 
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Director, Special Products Division, BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 


Power and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


& I want full details concerning BS&B SAFETY HEADS. 


() ‘Please forward complete data. 
call on me. 
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Lucky Break 


A jockey until four years in the Army 
fattened him up, 5-foot-2%-inch Clifton 
Powers since had worked around South- 
ern California racing stables and finally 
had turned to waiting on tables to earn 
a living for his wife Dorothy and their 
3-year-old son Michael. But, as he said, 
“things wasn’t going se good. Too many 
Okies and Arkies make it rough.” And so 
the Powers family came to New York. 

Weeks in advance they had written for 
tickets to Break the Bank. They didn’t 
really hope to make any money; they 
just wanted to have a little fun. It was 
the morning of Christmas Eve when the 
little family reached New York to stay 
with Powers’s parents. Their tickets were 
for that night’s broadcast. So with Mi- 
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chael hustled up to the stage before any- 
body could stop him. With only a minute 
or two left before show time (ABC, Fri- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m., EST), Mrs. Powers 
hurried after her errant boy. It was too 
late. She was still on stage when the 
show went on the air. 

Since Break the Bank is also televised, 
it would have been bad showmanship to 
send the pair back to their seats. Instead, 
Mrs. Powers was told that she might as 
well stay and answer a few questions. 
As the show’s third contestant, with 
Michael standing by and enormously 
pleased with the attention, Mrs. Powers 
correctly answered eight questions on the 
movies and broke the bank—to the tune 
of $9,020, the biggest cash award in 
radio’s giveaway history. 

Nor did the Christmas presents—from 
Michael—stop there. This week the Pow- 


Michael’s breakaway broke the bank for Mr. and Mrs. Powers 


chael in tow, because “he likes to see 
these things too,” the Powerses showed 
up at the old Ritz Theater at 8:15 p.m. 

Ordinarily studios exclude children 
under 6 from radio broadcasts. Their lack 
of inhibitions is dangerous to the pre- 
scribed code of audience silence and 
order. But Break the Bank is hardly a 
formal program. And besides, everybody, 
even the ushers, was in a holiday mood. 
The presence of Michael, dressed to 
the ears in a cowboy suit, boots, and 
two guns, wasn’t questioned. 

The Powerses sat in two seats at the 
rear of the theater, too far away from 
M.C. Bert Parks on stage to be tapped 
to appear on the show and try for radio’s 
biggest hunk of cold cash. But then 
Michael, doing just what the networks 
feared 3-year-olds would, took matters 
in his own hands. 

Squirming off his mother’s lap, Mi- 
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erses are talking about a deal with an in- 
dependent producer to put their son in 
the movies. His screen test: the televi- 
sion pictures of him as he waited with 
Mama. Whatever the outcome, the Pow- 
erses will go back to California, which is 
what they really wanted to do all the 
time. 


Tele-Zoom 


Television, which jumped out of the 
ether in 1948, now is working into 1949 
and the gadget era. Last week the Garod 
Electronics Corp. introduced one of the 
fanciest gadgets in the Tele-Zoom. By the 
press of a button, the telefan can enlarge 
the detail on a 10-inch rectangular pic- 
ture to fill the round space of a picture 
bigger than that usually given by a stand- 
ard 12-inch tube. 

In other words, a viewer can sit within 


15 feet of his set and, on seeing a detail 
in a picture—a girl’s face, say—which he 
would examine more closely, he can press 
the button on the end of the cord and 
zoooo00om! the face comes up into a full 
round shot, obliterating the useless fringe 
area of the picture. Comes a shift in 
scene, and again the viewer presses the 
button, this time restoring the picture to 
normal size and scope. 

For buyers who like their television in 
detail, the Tele-Zoom is available on the 
new Garod line, out in mid-January and 
priced between $385 and $1,195. 


Jingling Home the UN 


At first the UN was extremely skeptical. 
Using singing commercials to sell the 
United Nations to the world? The idea 
seemed capricious and unsound. Then 
officials heard the six “Little Songs About 
UN” by Hy Zaret and Lou Singer. Like 
everybody else who has since heard the 
one-minute jingles, UN officials were 
captivated. 

Written in folk-music form, they are a 
march, a polka, a country dance, a play 
song, and a little Dutch dance. Simple, 
easy to sing and easier to remember, the 
jingles hurdle the wordy and often pon- 
derously expressed aims of the UN. One, 
called the UN Charter Song, even para- 
phrases some of the actual charter in 
rhythmic verse: 


We are determined 
To make the United Nations 
An instrument to put an end to war. 


We are determined 

Succeeding generations 

Will live to see the peace we're 
working for.* 


The jingles are sort of a New Year’s 
present to the UN from station WNEW in 
New York, an independent outlet grown 
so rich on disk-jockey profits it can afford 
to play heavily on the public-service 
angle. WNEW commissioned Zaret and 
Singer to write the jingles last spring and 
included in its present to the UN a basic 
stockpile of 1,000 records to distribute as 
the UN sees fit. This week the UN still 
was mulling the problem of how best to 
send the jingles around the world. But 
WNEW-without any solicitation—already 
had received requests for the records 
from more than 75 American stations 
which want to play the little songs as 
one-minute spot announcements. 

Just where the jingles will be most 
effective is a minor point of contention 
between the station and UN officials. 
WNEW, a razzle-dazzle station, is con- 
vinced they are for all ages and all ni- 
tionalities. The UN, however, feels they 
are just what is needed to put world 
problems before children. 





*Copyright 1948, Argosy Music Corp. 
Newsweek, January 10, 1949 
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Whad’ya Read? 


Only 93 per cent of them could iden- 
tify Harry S. Truman, and only 50 per 
cent the governor of their state. Yet a 
whacking 97 per cent of the children 
(ages 10 to 15) who were queried by 
the Ladies Home Journal in a cross- 
country check correctly identified comic- 
strip hero Dick Tracy. 


The AP in Fiction 


Once upon a time the job of a reporter 
was just to tell what happened, But this 
day, in the office of the Consolidated 
Press, a current argument was going on. 
What is a newsman’s duty: to write what 
people want to read, or what he thinks 
they should read? 

The hard-bitten chief of the CP broke 
it up. “We'll give them what they want,” 
he snapped at one of his harried editors. 
“People have a right to be bored with for- 
eign stuff, They've been through a long 
war.” 

“And they'll have to go through an- 
other one,” the underling argued, “if they 
keep having a fat time with their eyes 
shut tight.” 

“That isn’t our responsibility.” 

Consolidated Press is the mythical but 
lifelike news service in Frank Kelly’s new 
novel “An Edge of Light,” a grim graph 
of the frustrations and aspirations of 
cynical, scoop-happy men, dulled by a 
thousand deadlines, whose job is history 
in the raw, Chiefly, it is the story of their 
search for what the author considers right 
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Frank Kelly: 


Author with scalpel 


in reporting. Kelly, a chunky ex-AP man 
himself and now a Boston University 
journalism teacher, may or may not have 
intended to draw his portrait in the im- 
age of the Associated Press and its bosses. 
But readers will inevitably think Consoli- 
dated is the AP and its ruthlessly efficient 
Brenden is Kent Cooper, executive direc- 
tor. “An Edge of Light” may solve no 
problems about newspapering ethics, but 
it surely will touch off many a gabfest in 
the bars on 5lst Street across from the 
New York AP building. (AN Epce or 
Licut. By Frank K. Kelly. 308 pages. At- 
lantic-Little, Brown. $3.) 

P Of all American cities, none has had 
livelier newspapers or livelier editors than 
San Francisco, Now someone has record- 
ed all their colorful history—from Edward 
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CAIRO. Tuesday.—Nokrashy Pashs, “the 
man with an iron Rand” who had been 
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Gun Jumpers: After the Paris weekly Samedi Soir fudged the 
release date on the first eyes-open pictures of Prince Charles, The 
London Evening Standard itself beat the Jan. 2 release by a week 
simply by splashing on page one a reproduction of the French spread. 
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Kemble, who wrote in 1848 that the Sut- 
ter’s Mill gold strike was “all a sham,” to 
William Randolph Hearst. Author of the 
lively, nostalgic “Gaudy Century” is 
Johnny Bruce, who peddled Bulletins as 
a kid, became a protégé of Fremont Old- 
er, and now is city editor of The Chron- 
icle. (Gaupy Century. By John Bruce 
302 pages. Random House. $3.75.) 


Blinking Star 


The new New York Star was still 
strutting this week like someone going 
somewhere. But behind its cheery look 
the morning tabloid was still fevered by 
a chronic case of creeping debt. 

Eight months after they began re- 
shaping Marshall Field’s shapeless PM 
into Tle Star, Publisher Bartley Crum 
and Editor Joseph Barnes had _ tripled 
the ads in their paper and jacked up cir- 
culation from 110,000 to 150,000. But, 
spending more, they were unable to slake 
the $15,000-a-week losing streak they in- 
herited from PM, and already they had 
needed a transfusion: another loan from 
Field. 

The added 7 p.m. “bulldog” edition, 
its 100-man news staff (PM had 80), 
and its new and slicker features simply 
were costing more, and the advertising 
payoff was little help—to entice new busi- 
ness, the paper had slashed its rates as 
much as 15 cents a line. 

But if Star men were worried, they 
weren't saying so. They had signed up 
two department-store advertisers (PM 
had none) and more were due. 

News as News: Readerwise, their 
product already was a hop, scoop, and 
jump better than its predecessor. It was, 
mainly, a news newspaper and not, as 
PM had been, a confusing mishmash of 
mingled fact and opinion. Divorcing 
news and policy had been the first step 
by Crum, a San Francisco lawyer, and 
Barnes, former Herald Tribune foreign 
editor, when they took over May 1.* 

Their struggling daily was fast on its 
footwork: Its “bulldog,” cropping out on 
newsstands an hour earlier each night 
than any other paper, is frequently first 
on the streets with hot late news. Its new 
features, notably Gerald Johnson’s col- 
umn and Bill Mauldin’s sketches, were 
good, and it had turned up young Walt 
Kelly, a sharp and smart new editorial 
cartoonist with a scathingly satiric pen. 

On The Star’s entertainment pages the 
by-lines of such contributors as Archi- 
bald MacLeish and Robert Sherwood 
sparkled. More sprucing up was still to 
come. For one thing, Barnes planned to 
enlarge his Washington bureau. 

Also, the paper could claim, and prove 
with ad reaction, that it had built an 





*Squeamish because some big advertisers, leary of 
the eight-year-old PM’s leftishness, were shunn‘ng 
his Chicago Sun-Times, Field reportedly had lent 
Crum and Bames $500,000, then sold them PM for 
$300,000. He kept some stock. 


Newsweek, January 10, 1949 
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0... upon a time there was a 


handsome young rooster named Thack- 
eray whose parents wanted him to 
become the Cock of the Walk. 


However, one big thing stood in the 
way: Thackeray’s bad temper. Now 
there is nothing unusual about a rooster 
having a bad temper . . . but most of 
them can control theirs by counting 
up to ten. 


Thackeray could not control his . . . for 
the simple reason that he could only 
count to five. As a result, he was al- 
ways getting his feathers bashed in by 
brighter roosters who could count 
higher and keep their heads. 





His parents hired the best math teach- 
ers available . . . but no one could do a 
thing with Thackeray. Desperate, they 
appealed to the Learned Society of 
Rhode Island Roosters. These wise 
birds pondered over the problem a 
long, long time. At last they came up 
with a beautiful solution. 


“Don’t bother counting to ten,” they 
told Thackeray. ‘‘Count up to five 
and then start all over again.” 





Human beings, like roosters, are also 
liable to lose their tempers when doing 














figure work. But nowadays they don’tf 
need a good head for figures to keep out 
of trouble. 


Luckily, business men have at their dis- 
posal equipment that can handle—with 
accuracy and with ease—any figure 
problem from the simplest addition to 
the longest division: Comptometer 
Adding-Calculating Machines. 
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Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Adding-Calculating Machines, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 


Co., Chicago, Ill., are sold exclusively 


by its Comptonieter Division, 1731 
North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ml. 
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. . the prize leather that 
defies wear and weather. 
Mirror-finished in warm, 
rich Burgundy. Meaty 
soles with black edge. A 
bargain buy in better- 
grade shoemaking. 


STORES, DEPARTMENTS & DEALERS COAST TO COAST 
\ - . Factory and Executive Offices 443 ALBANY ST., BOSTON 
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THE PRESS 


intensely loyal core of readers. In a city 
solidly unionized and heavily Jewish, 
The Star is pro-labor and pro-Israel. It 
was the only Truman-supporting daily in 
fervidly Democratic New York. 

Exactly how many new readers were 
added by an encyclopedia giveaway 
plan, and how long they would stay, no 
one could say. But 90,000 persons were 
clipping coupons from the paper every 
day to get the books, and some were cer- 
tain to keep reading The Star. 

Money, Please: Yet it still was far 
from self-support. Most Star men argued 
their news crew had done its part, that 
the fact the newspaper had gone no far- 
ther in eight months was clearly. the 
business department’s fault. Was it? Star 
ad men would retort that advertisers still 
were wary of the papers courtship of 
the left. 

Last week Crum and Barnes took a 
step to boost The Star where it needed 
it most. They named a new business 
manager, Blair Clark, gangling, 31-year- 
old heir to the ONT thread fortune. 
Clark was co-founder and for two years 
publisher of the plucky New Hampshire 
Sunday News (see below). He re- 
places Leon Shimkin, executive vice 
president of Field’s Simon & Schuster 
book-publishing firm, who actually had 
devoted little time to the daily. 

Clark’s task, to keep The Star shining, 
would be no easy one. Between The Star 
and success there still was a lot of solar 
space. 
> Another young tabloid, the twelve- 
week-old Los Angeles Mirror, reared 
back and crowed last week. Scowling at 
reports his readership had dwindled so 
low he was making refunds to adver- 
tisers, Publisher Virgil Pinkley un- 
wrapped an audit of Mirror circulation: 
more than 100,000. 


The Story Story 


A casual tip that a contractor was flash- 
ing a banker’s-sized wallet was enough 
for the young New Hampshire Sunday 
News. By the time it found out where 
Donat Cote got so much cash the bellig- 
erent bantam of a paper had rocked the 
state government. 

Even last week, four months after its 
Manchester rivals had absorbed The 
News, its exposés of official haphazard- 
ness and possible payoffs were having 
aftereffects. F. Gordon Kimball, state 
treasurer, was accused of frittering away 
public funds. 

The case had begun accidentally. A 
friend told Ralph Blagden, News man- 
aging editor: “Geez, I wish I had the 
sorta dough a guy I saw up in Concord 
had...” The guy was Cote, and the re- 
mark sparked a hunch. 

From other Manchester contractors, 
Blagden learned last winter that Cote 
practically held a monopoly on state 
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construction. So he sped one of his four 
reporters, Elias McQuaid, 33, a spindly, 
sandy-haired 6-footer, to Concord to dig 
deeper. 

McQuaid nosed into Cote’s business 
for six weeks. In the office of State Comp- 
troller Stephen Story, onetime Rochester, 
N. Y., city manager, he found Story had 
handed Cote $630,000 of state work, 
with no bids let. The comptroller admit- 
ted he was bogged in “bad business,” 
but The News shouted for an investiga- 
tion. All the while McQuaid kept right 
on sleuthing. 

Then, in a crackling series that lasted 
twenty weeks, the reporter, once a Stars 
and Stripes staffer 
and Boston rewrite 
man, unveiled 
flimsy bookkeep- 
ing by Story and 
jerry-built con- 
struction by Cote. 
Story, he wrote, 
had paid Cote 
$10,000 for a job 
never done (a cleri- 
cal error, said state 
officials), accepted 

ey yo a Packard station 

Elias McQuaid wagon from him, 

and had him cash 

his state checks in an office a few doors 
from his own. 

Getting the Faets: Each News step 
was cannily charted in skull sessions be- 
tween McQuaid, Blagden, and Publish- 
er Blair Clark; the Newsmen knew that 
often they stood on a thin ice of facts 
with the darkly swirling waters of libel 
not far below. 

Once McQuaid simply telephoned 
Cote to ask if he hadn’t been giving mon- 
ey to state officials. Cote exploded. He 
called The News names it couldn’t print 
and said its reporters “could be bought 
for 50 cents”—which it did print. 

After Gov. Charles M. Dale started a 
probe, engineers he hired to look into 
the case figured the jobs for which Cote 
was paid $630,000 were worth only 
$300,000. Story resigned, and he and 
Cote were indicted. 

But by last week when the Story story 
had hatched a new charge, a civil suit 
by the state against Kimball for “exces- 
sive and unauthorized” spending, The 
News was no more. Rising costs had been 
too much of a handicap for its young 
publishers and in September, two years 
after they started it, they sold the hard- 
hitting, prize-winning paper to the rival 
Union-Leader. Blagden joined the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development; Elias 
McQuaid went to Paris as an embassy 
press attaché. 

But The News’s new publishers prom- 
ised it would continue to crusade—but on 
a smaller scale—for an air-conditioned 
drugstore in town, modern store fronts, 
and a new hotel. 
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LEARN HOW you too 
CAN CUT FILING COSTS UP TO 25% 
SAVE TIME — SAVE WORRY 


GET THIS AMAZING BOOKLET TODAY! 


Here’s the answer for secretaries and file clerks in 
distress! ‘‘Find-i-tis, its causes and cure” is a sim- 
ple, easy to follow booklet, full of practical, down- 




































to-earth ideas on how to get top efficiency from 
your files. Shows how you can actually cut your 
filing costs up to 25%. New file clerks will be able 
to file and find with ease. The basic principles of 
successful filing are made clear and understandable. 
It’s a guaranteed time and temper 


ent filing equipment. Surprise your 
boss, write for this free booklet to- 
day. You'll be amazed at the results. 
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THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 

Dept. NW 1-9, Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Please send my copy of the Find-i-tis booklet. 
Name — 
Address —_ 





Find-i-tis* Booklet— 
amusing, easy-to-read, 
yet packed with facts 
that simplify filing. Ask 
for it at your Globe- 
Wernicke dealer or send 
this coupon now. 








*inability to find 
what has been filed. 
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Regardless of whether your com- 
pany is large or small, Remington 
Rand simplified systems can give 
you immediate access to new prof- 
its, new savings. 

Take accounting, for instance. Here 
are two actual cases of money saved 
through the application of simpli- 
fied systems: 

(1) A leading mid-west wholesaler 
now handles accounts receivable 
with two girls instead of the five re- 
quired by the previous system... and 
also profits through closer control of 


credit and collection. 


(2) A small machine shop simplifies 


both general accounting and payroll, 








saving its proprietor personally 8 to 
10 hours of paperwork weekly. 


For extra profits through simpli- 
fied administrative control of Ac- 
counting... Inventory... Sales... 
Production ... Cost Analysis... 
Personnel ...or Purchasing... 
phone the nearest Remington Rand 
office or write Systems Division, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Everything you need to 


simplify and save: Visi- 
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—_— 
—  -_ 
— 
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ble Systems for Admin- 
istrative Control .. . Fil- 
ing Systems and Supplies 
..- Loose Leaf Systems 
.. . Certified Point-of- 
Use Fire Protection for 


Records. 
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THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Send for FREE BOOKLET (KD 253) describing SUIAP, the Simplified Unit Invoice 


Accounting Plan. . 
with Multi-Matic.” 
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. and for FREE FOLDER (LL 118) “Daily Financial Control 


Copyright 1949, by Remington Rand, Inc. 








— TRANSITION — 


Born: To Henry Foro II, 31, and ANNE 
McDownneELt Forp, 29, their first son and 
third child, 7 pounds 3 ounces; in De- 
troit, Dec. 27. The boy was named EpsEL 
Bryant Forp II, after his late grand- 
father. 


Birthday: Secretary of State GeorcE C. 
MarsHALL celebrated his 68th quietly on 
Dec. 31, at his winter home in Pinehurst, 
N.C. The secretary brought no work 
with him. Mrs. Marshall said he was 
“convalescing nicely” from his kidney 
operation. 


Engaged: Ex.vior Lupincton LaAm- 
BERT, 23, one of the possible heirs to the 
Listerine millions, and Nancy NIEDRING- 
Haus, 19, daughter of N. W. Niedring- 
haus, head of a transcontinental trucking 
line; in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 28. Lambert, 
a former B-29 tail gunner, became a pro- 
bationary cop in St. Louis. 


Married: Davin Rose, 38, composer, 
orchestra leader, and ex-husband of Mar- 
tha Raye and Judy Garland, and model 
Betry BicELow; on the bride’s 2\st 
birthday, Dec. 28, in Las Vegas, Nev. 

> Harry A. Buus, 58, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., and Count- 
ess Marta SMorRCZEWSKA, 54, Polish ref- 
ugee who was active in the underground 
during the second world war; in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Dec. 29. 


Divorced: GLoriA Swanson, old-time 
movie actress, now a television favorite, 
and WiLL1AM Davey, Los Angeles and 
New York broker; in Reno, Nev., Dec. 28. 
> DorotrHy Macxaiti, former Ziegfeld 
girl and movie actress, and Haro.p J. 
Patterson, New Jersey orchid grower; 
in Reno, Nev., Dec. 30. 


Ailing: Prof. ALBERT EINsTEIN, 69, whose 
condition was reported as “satisfactory” 
following an operation on a nonmalignant 
abdominal condition of long standing; in 
Brooklyn, Dec. 31. 


Died: Retired Rear Admiral Josern 
Strauss, 87, former commander-in-chief 
of the Asiatic Fleet and commander of 
the mining force in the North Sea during 
first world war; in Bethesda, Md., Dec. 30. 
> Sir Matcotm CAMPBELL, 63, auto- 
mobile and motorboat raccr; in Reigate, 
Surrey, England, Jan. |. Independently 
wealthy, Campbell had been speeding 
since he was 15, when he was arrested for 
riding a bievee too fast. In 1939 he 
established a still-standing world’s record 
of 141.7 miles an hour for conventional 
motor boats. In 1935, racing his motor 
car, the Bluebird, across the salt flats of 
Utah, he established a record of 301 
miles an hour, which stood until bettered 
in 1939 by John Cobb. Recently he had 
been attempting to establish a new water 
speed record with a jet-propelled craft. 


SO Newsweek, January 10, 1949 
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HER TROOPS WIN SECOND FRIENDSHIP AWARD. 
Scout Leader Hazel Parker, power company cashier, and 
members of her two Girl Scout Troops study the exhibit 
with which they won their city’s Girl Scout International, 
Friendship Award for the second consecutive year. 


Good neighbors 
make good headlines 


The most heart-warming news stories are made by people 
with more than usual interest in their communities and 
their neighbors. Often, as in these four true stories, they 
are men and women of the local electric companies. 


Perhaps you’ve noticed in your town that power com- 
pany people, and the companies themselves too, are always 
active in affairs of community-wide benefit. Community 
service, as well as electric service, is a major responsibility 
of America’s business-managed, tax-paying ELECTRIC 
Licgut AND Power ComPanieEs®. 


* Company names on request from this magazine 


HELEN HAYES stars in the ELECTRIC THEATRE. Heor it every Sunday, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


RAISED FUNDS FOR IBON LUNG. Ambrose 
Glidden (left) and Doc Stairet, electric company off- 
cials, ran a community drive to get their city an iron 
lung. Here they inspect it with Betty Lou Cox, whe 
is now recovering from polio. 





BRAVED FIRE TO RESCUE BABY. Returning 
from his job in the electric company power plant, 
Stanley Martin traced screams to a burning home. 
Soaking his clothes in a puddle, he entered the smoke 
and fire twice before finding little Lucinda Gladding. 





HELPS BUILD GOOD CITIZENS. Off-hours from 
his power company service job, John O’Connell is 
boxing coach for his church youth organization, 
building health and self-confidence in youngsters, deal- 
ing knockout blows to juvenile delinquency, 




















THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





How the Year 1949 Looks 


As a rich boy in the community of na- 
tions, the United States was the envy of 
the world, Its average citizen rated as a 
man of wealth. 

But an abundance of worldly posses- 
sions had failed to free the American 
people from occasional feelings of inse- 
curity. They had come to regard their 
luxurious standard of living as a birth- 
right. Yet they also recalled that the eco- 
nomic system which made it possible 
had shown periodic tendencies to fall on 
its face. Even after a decade of sustained 
prosperity the fear that booms are in- 
exorably followed by depressions was a 
national complex. 

It had been twelve years since the 
1937 crack—a short, sharp dip which 
threw 4,000,000 people temporarily out 
of their jobs. And the 1929 
crash was now twenty years be- 
hind. But the memory of the 
wild, three-year downhill ride 
that ended with 14,000,000 
workers plodding the pavements 
was still vivid. 

New Rules: Since then there 
had been some changes. By 
popular demand, the economy 
had been remodeled to try to 
stop the chain reaction by which 
little depressions grew into big 
ones. Speculation in the stock 
market had been drastically 
curbed by new trading rules 
and restrictions on loans for pur- 
chasing securities. Bank de- 
posits had been insured; the 
purchasing power of the unem- 
ployed had been bolstered by 
compensation payments. Gov- 
ernment price supports had put 
a firm floor under farm incomes. 

The idea that the government 
should actively fight depressions 
was now clearly established. 
Most Democrats and some Re- 
publicans shared a belief in 





A FEELING 
['M BEING 
WATCHED! 


columnists. At midnight, Dec. 31 busi- 
ness scurried into the New Year like a 
small boy passing a graveyard. At least 
it was uneasy. Maybe scared. 


1—To the Forecasters 


What was there to worry about in a 
country which had just shattered all sorts 
of economic records? In the past year it 
had turned out $250,000,000,000 in 
goods and services and kept 60,000,000 
people employed at high wages. 

But some of the springs which had fed 
the flood seemed to be drying up. War- 
time shortages had been wiped out one 
after another. Big grain crops had 


touched off the break in the food and 
meat prices. Shoes, textiles, clothing, 
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more leisurely purchasing. In many 
stores, Christmas sales, despite a bang-up 
final week, had fallen below the previous 
year. Personal savings were rising. 

Bank loans to business had shown a 
marked slowdown. So had repayments on 
old loans. The price level was sagging; 
only metals showed strength. The fires 
of inflation seemed to have burned them- 
selves out. 

The Experts Say: The economists, 
studying their charts and_ statistics, 
seemed to be taking it calmly. They had 
made a fair share of doomsday predic- 
tions—for recessions in ’47 and *48—that 
failed to materialize. Now that the turn- 
ing point seemed actually at hand, it 
didn’t look so terrifying. With few ex- 
ceptions they forecast some decline in 
business in ’49 but nothing catastrophic. 
There would be some readjustments, but 
it would still be a good year. 

In Washington the prevailing view 
was that the economy in 1949 would 
turn on government expendi- 
tures. The big question: How 
much would be spent for na- 
tional defense, foreign-aid pro- 
grams, and new social-welfare 
programs at home? 

Most government experts 
thought the total would be big 
enough to forestall deflation in 
1949. If military spending broke 
through President Truman’s pro- 
posed $15,000,000,000 limit for 
1949-50, they looked for con- 
tinued inflationary pressures. 

The Dangers: Other officials, 
along with many private econ- 
omists, thought the situation no 
longer tight enough for a few 
government billions to swing 
the balance one way or another. 
They expected a rise of some 
$2,000,000,000 in military out- 
lays in 1949, perhaps an ad- 
ditional $1,000,000,000 in public 
construction, and a small in- 
crease in net exports. This would 
support the boom. 

Against this, they balanced 
an expected moderate decline in 








public works spending to cushion 
dips in the business cycle. In 
1946, Congress had passed an Employ- 
ment Act recognizing the responsibility 
of the Federal government to create job 
opportunities for all “in a manner calcu- 
lated to foster and promote free com- 
petitive enterprise.” 

But the new anti-depression tools and 
philosophy were still untried. There 
hadn’t been a major economic collapse 
since they were developed, And though 
new laws had been passed, there had 
been no effort to repeal the country’s 
boom-bust, inflation-collapse psychology. 
It had been kept alive by recurrent 
alarums from President Truman, econ- 
omists, businessmen, labor leaders, and 
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Courtesy of The Christian Science Monitor 


coal, oil, and now even appliances had 
gone over the top. The housing boom had 
been rounding off since May. 

Manufaciurers, wholesalers, and _re- 
tailers had built up their war-depleted 
stocks. Now you could walk into a store 
and buy practically anything, except 
certain makes of automobiles and tele- 
vision sets, right off the shelves. This 
meant that many manufacturers faced 
the painful problem of readjusting pro- 
duction down to normal demands. And 
this had brought a spreading rash of 
layoffs, not big or important as yet but 
nonetheless disturbing. 

Retail sales reflected the consumer's 


home building and_ business 
spending for new plant and 
equipment, a $19,000,000,000 item in 
1948. Most of the funds for business ex- 
pansion were coming from profits, and 
1949 profits would probably be lower 
because of new taxes and tougher com- 
petition. 

And the consumer could cause a sub- 
stantial shift in the economy merely by 
tightening or loosening the purse strings. 


2—To Consumers 


In 1948 the consumer, after paying his 
taxes, found a record-breaking $190,000,- 
000,000 jingling in his pocket. It was 
$16,000,000,000 more than the year be- 
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YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR 


B dq | | Bea rl Nn g S More and more businesses find that 


temperature and humidity control 
are the keys to higher efficiency in 
the production of goods and serv- 
ices. By creating the correct atmos- 
phere for products and working per- 
sonnel, quality improves, and pro- 
duction time and costs can often 
be reduced. 


Producers of the products shown 
on this page, use York-equipped air 
conditioning or refrigeration (or 
both) as a regular part of their pro- 
duction set up. 


If, in your business, refrigeration 
or air conditioning can help “sell” 
a product by making it better, the 
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following facts about York are worth 
keeping in mind: 


1—The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type’and capacity as- 
sures selection of the right unit for the 
right place, no matter how large or how 
small. 


2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commer- 
cial use exceeds that of any other manu- 
facturer, 


3—York research—already responsi- 
ble for so many important advances— 
has been accelerated and intensified . . . 
an assurance of the lasting value of 
York equipment. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


CONDITIONING a HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 








BUSINESS 





fore, but at grocery and department- 
store counters he found the increase was 
“funny money.” Actually, because of 
price increases, he was no better off than 
in 1947. 

The real story was not told in the 
broad totals. A rise in the rate of per- 
sonal savings to the highest point since 
1945, plus an increase in the purchase of 
larger-size government bonds, indicated 
that the upper-income groups were doing 
better. Many in the lower-income groups 
had spent their wartime bankroll. Their 
purchasing power was down. 

The white-collar workers and profes- 


3—To Management 


In a flood of year-end statements, busi- 
ness executives welcomed the return of 
competition. But behind the bold front 
they knew it meant readjustments which 
were necessary to keep the economy 
healthy but were nonetheless trouble- 
some. 

Business had stretched itself out of 
shape to take care of pent-up wartime 
shortages. Now it had to snap back. 

In 1948 the appliance makers had 
turned out 4,700,000 washing machines 
and 4,500,000 refrigerators. But would 
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Newsweek Chart by Walter Bensi 


The postwar appliance fever has about run its course 


sional employes, largely non-unionized, 
were still taking a beating. Since June 
1946, they had suffered a 15 per cent 
drop in the buying power of their 
earnings. 

As the year ended, the dollar rise in 
spendable incomes had begun to flatten 
out. Between early 1946 and the middle 
of 1948—a little more than two years— 
incomes after taxes had jumped 26 per 
cent. But now the total was barely mov- 
ing ahead, hovering around a rate of 
$194,000,000,000 a year. 

Nonetheless, a gain in real incomes, if 
not in dollar incomes, seemed possible in 
1949. For prices were coming down. The 
cost-of-living index had eased from a 
peak of 174.5 in September to 172.2 in 
November. And year-end prices were 
down another peg. 

For the new year the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics forecast a_slight-to- 
moderate decline in meats and most other 
foodstuffs. And retailers were inviting 
customers into their stores with price- 
cutting clearance sales on clothing and 
accessories. A rash of advertisements ap- 
peared, offering all sorts of inducements 
to buy price-fixed electrical appliances. 
Retailers began stressing the need for 
old-fashioned salesmanship and were 
drilling courtesy into employes. In 1949 
the consumer would-be served. 
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a country of 40,000,000 families, more 
than 10,000,000 of them with incomes 
of less than $2,000 a year, buy that many 
every year on a continuing basis? It 
hardly seemed likely. Already there had 
been lay-offs in both lines. 

Full Shelves: Other appliances had 
hit the road back to normalcy in 1948. 
Electric-iron output had dropped from 
9,400,000 units in 1947 to 6,500,000. 
Coffee-maker production was off from 
4,500,000 to 2,000,000. 

Distribution channels felt the drying- 
up process too. Electrical Merchandising 
estimated the number of appliance deal- 
ers had doubled since prewar, reaching a 
total of 75,000. Some of these were now 
in trouble; others would be soon. “Busi- 
ness was wonderful until October,” said 
one dealer. “Then it fell flatter than a 
pancake.” 

Though appliances were an exagger- 
ated case, the shrinkage was being re- 
peated on a smaller scale in other indus- 
tries which had dislocated themselves 
to serve temporary demands. As con- 
sumers shifted their purchases into other 
channels, employment elsewhere would 
benefit. For the economy, it was a normal, 
expected readjustment. For those in- 
volved, it was painful. For some, it would 
be disastrous. 

Even in industries where demand was 


holding up well, the rebirth of competi- 
tion would make life tougher for the 
managers. The New Year would bring 
the greatest drive to cut costs since be- 
fore the war. The ability to make some- 
thing was no longer a license to stay in 
business. The something had to be pro- 
duced: at a competitive price. Marginal 
producers would find themselves crowded 
out. 

The steam division of Westinghouse 
could sit back comfortably with a three- 
year backlog of orders. But such cases 
were now few and far between. Even 
the steelmakers, though confident of a 
big year, admitted demand might ease 
when they least expected it. In the auto 
industry 1949 was clearly marked as the 
year when car makers would feel the 
bite of competitors’ dentures. 

In all, it would be a year in which the 
managers would earn their salaries. Some 
would get new ulcers. 


4—To Farmers 


For the first time in ten years the 
farmer would reap a smaller net income. 
His °48 crop was a record breaker; but 
prices for his products had fallen. By 
mid-December they stood 13 per cent 
below the all-time high of January 1948. 
And record operating costs had gnawed 
away profit like rats in a wheat bin. 

After subtracting $18,100,000,000 in 
production costs from a total income of 
$34,600,000,000 the farmer discovered 
that he had ended the year with a net 
of $16,500,000,000, or 8 per cent under 
the °47 peak. 

Even so the farmer’s net income was 
running nearly four times the prewar av- 
erage. In 1940 he got only 8.2 per cent of 
the national income; today he was har- 
vesting 11.4 per cent of the total. But the 


_farmer wasn’t ready to admit he had 


reaped too much. Two-thirds of all farm 
homes were still without running water; 
four-fifths lacked modern bathrooms. 

The farmer expected that 49 would 
whittle still another few per cent off his 
income. Nevertheless he looked forward 
to a better year than any before 1946. 
Support prices would keep such basic 
commodities as corn, wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, and peanuts from falling far. 
With demand continuing strong and feed 
cheaper, and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment predicting fairly steady meat prices, 
cattle growers expected an even better 
year. 


5—To Builders 


Not until the last report dribbled in 
from the most remote hamlet in America 
would the construction industry know 
for certain whether it had set a new 
housing record in 1948. It did know that 
the 925,000 to 950,000 nonfarm dwell- 
ing units hammered together in 1948 
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Kitchenaider-Mullinaider Combination 
twin-bow! Kitchenaider cabinet sink shown) speeds 
food preparation and dishwashing. Extra work 
surface with sliding-removable drainboard. Giant 
storage space. Second bow] extra-deep—11”. Mullin- 
aider grinds away garbage, sends it down the drain. 





Mullinaider electric garbage disposer 
keeps kitchen clean by grinding away 
garbage before it piles up. Safe, sanitary. 
Fits all Kitchenaiders, and most other 
modern sinks. Ask for free demonstration. 











It’s as easy as A-B-C to own a dream 
kitchen the Youngstown way. 

You simply select a Youngstown 
Kitchenaider cabinet sink, then add 
base and wall cabinets and accessories 
to match. No costly alterations! 
Buy it all at once or a unit at a time. 
Either way you get a gorgeous white- 
enameled steel kitchen with generous 
storage space, broad work surfaces, 
everything you need where you need it! 
The price? Remember this: 

These units are produced in volume 
(48” 
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by expert craftsmen. High volume 
means low prices—that’s the secret of 
Youngstown’s leadership in kitchens! 
The kitchen shown features a 66” 
Kitchenaider. Financed through 
dealer or bank, it costs only a few 
dollars a month. Easy? Why, sure! 
See your Youngstown dealer for 
kitchen planning ideas. If you build, 
insist on a Youngstown Kitchen. 

MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Warren, Ohio 
World's Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 


oD: J OuUngGHown hitehens 


BY MULLINS 




















i 
| SEND COUPON TODAY! 
1 Get this exciting booklet! Youngstown Kitchens | 
| 20 pages featuring Mullins Manufacturing Corporation | 
| beautiful Youngstown Dept. N-149, Warren, Ohio | 
j Kitchens in color. Full ; 

details on Youngstown Please send me your Youngstown Kitchen booklet. 
| units and tips on ar- I enclose 10c in cash. | 
} ranging a new kitchen. | 
enenees 10c in cash, 
‘ é » please. 
oe Be \ NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 
; ! plan to remodel [] —_— 
j | plan to build ADDRESS 
1 | want Free Home City ZONE | 
j Demonstration of | 
| Mullinoider [J COUNTY STATE * | 
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To learn the name of a nearby dealer, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 








PLEASURE ... AS PLANNED 


: 


Kentucky Tavern is the straight line from 
our planning to your pleasure. As the only 
Bottled-in-Bond always distilled in the same 
plant by the same family, it is unmatched in 
uniformity and memorable in mellowness. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company,Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH 
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either exceeded the 937,000-unit record 
set in 1925 or came within a hair of it. 

For dollar value of all construction, 
1948 was undoubtedly the record holder. 
The $17,400,000,000 spent for all build- 
ing topped by $3,700,000,000 the previ- 
ous record total, reached in 1947. But 
increased costs distorted the picture; the 
27 per cent rise in expenditure brought 
only an 11 per cent gain in physical 
volume. 

The 1948 housing effort was less im- 
pressive when viewed against the back- 
ground of rising population. The end of 
the war found the nation short some 
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Newsweek Chart by Walter Bensi 


High prices slow home building 


2,300,000 houses or apartm. The di- 
viding up of families, marriages, and 
births in the three years since added an- 
other 2,500,000, making 4,800,000 units 
wanted. But by the end of 1948 only 
2,500,000 had been supplied. Theoreti- 
cally, the demand for 2,300,000 homes 
was still unsatisfied. 

Too High: But effective demand for 
housing was slackening, for housing had 
priced itself out of a market. In the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area where 1,250 
homes were reported waiting for buyers, 
all but ten wore price tags above $12,- 
000; the lower-priced lines were com- 
pletely sold out. 

This was equally true in Baltimore 
where the heaviest demand for houses 
was in the $6,000-to-$6,500 bracket. 
Builders, unable to unload expensive 
houses, were renting. 

It was still a fact that the man who 
could build a fair house at a reasonable 
price had an almost limitless market. 
Whether he could afford to was another 
question. The Commerce Department 
estimated that building in 1949 would 
cost 5 per cent more than it had in 1948. 

For 1949 the Department of Com- 
merce predicted a 5 per cent rise in dol- 
lar value of all construction. The En- 
gineering News-Record virtually agreed, 
forecasting a 4 per cent boost. Private 


Newsweek, January 10, 1919 
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housing and plant construction was ex- 
pected to taper, but the slack would be 
more than taken up by a bulge in public 
works. 


6—To Labor 


For the worker, jobs in peacetime had 
never been so easy to find. Civilian em- 
ployment reached its all-time peak in 
the middle of July when 61,600,000 
Americans were at work. But last week 
a small, chill wind was beginning to blow 
in the opposite direction. 

Reports from over the nation showed 
fractional but growing numbers of un- 
employed, and seasonal lay-offs were 
sharper than in previous years. The 
softest spots were in industries where 
consumer demand was slackening. About 
a third of the men’s clothing workers in 
New England were jobless; in Chicago 
the number of _ electrical-machinery 
workers—including radio—declined 8,500; 
miners were laid off as coal stockpiles 
mounted; with freight traffic down, rail- 
roads cut employment rolls. 

The third round of wage increases had 
been granted with more reluctance than 
the previous two. U.S. Steel, General 
Electric, Ford, and Chrysler had seemed 
determined to hold out. Not until May 25 
when General Motors came across with 
a successful scheme to hook wages to the 
cost-of-living index did industry’s united 
front crumble. At that, labor won a 
smaller victory than in the previous two 
rounds: around 11 cents an hour, as 
against 18.5 cents in 1946 and 15 cents 
in 1947. 

Six months would pass before fourth- 
round negotiations with major industries 
started. By that time, management might 
finally elect to fight out the issue of 
whether each new year should automat- 
ically bring a new wage hike. 

It was possible that by then labor 
might be reluctant to go to the picket 
line for the fourth round. The ominous, 
if scattered, spread of unemployment 
could deter many a union man from 
walking out of a secure job into an un- 
certain future. Moreover, the unions’ best 
argument—the rising cost of living—was 
withering under the steady, though mi- 
nute, decline in prices. 


Significance-—~ 


Two important factors in the business 
outlook are still hazy. They will be filled 
in by the session of Congress which be- 
gan this week. 

The big questions are: (1) How much 
will the government spend? (2) How 
rough will its attitude be toward busi- 
ness? 

The first is important because a big 
bulge in government spending for mili- 
tary purposes, foreign aid, or domestic 
welfare—above present estimates—could 
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OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York e« St. Louis 


Minneapolis ¢« Des Moines ¢ Kansus City 





In the TELEVISION Industry We Serve Such 
Distinguished Clients As: 


\S) RAYTHEON MFG. CO. 


With Screws and Screw Machine Products. We can 
serve you, too — WRITE TODAY!! 


WALTHAM SCREW COMPANY 


86 Rumford Avenue N Waltham, Mass 














Read the news behind the 
headlines—every week in 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 

















And, Believe Me, 
I'm Grateful to 


BELTONE 


FREE BooKté T 


Learn what modern science 
is doing to solve problems 
of hearing loss for people 
cruelly handicapped. New, tiny, electronic 
device gives new hope. Precision fitted to 
hearing loss. Send coupon CD 


is MONO- i 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. NEWS-1 
§j 1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ilinois ’ 
a! Please send me FREE booklet of interest. | 
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In Solving Your 
Business Problems 


Take advantage of 


@ The collective team thinking of 
specialists 

@ A “‘task-force” group in readiness 
to serve 

@ Independent counsel and tem- 
porary technical assistance 


; Most businessmen have 
KEN several unsolved prob- 
as lems needing attention. 
Yet they can spare them only a 
fraction of their time. We can give 
them our full attention. 

We will make a comprehensive 
management study, or serve tem- 
porarily on problems of policy, 
procedure, finance, personnel, 
organization, or material manage- 
ment. 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOGIATES 
Consultants in Management since 1911 


CHICAGO 1, NEw YORK 18, 
333 N. Michigan Ave, 500 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON 8, WASHINGTON 5, 


11 Beacon St. 1427 Eye St., N. W. 


Charter member, 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 











Cg new LROSLE 


Coming or going, it’s the 
Smartest car on the road! 


Crosley is truly a fine car. Again Crosley leads 
the way with America’s highest compression 
ratio—7.8 to 1. Even more power, and greater 
economy—up to 50 miles a gallon. Costs less 
than an 8-year-old high-upkeep used car. Prices 
range downward from the Station Wagon at only 
$929 F.O.B., Marion, Ind. 


NEW CROSLEY . 
STATION WAGON 
with larger, longer body 
lines. Seats 4, or 2 with 
Ve ton load. All steel. 
No increase in price. 


NEW CROSLEY 
SEDAN DELUXE 
is bigger! New speed line 
styling, rich interior, 
choice fabrics. Seats 4 
withample luggage room. 


See all five Crosley 
er's. Or write for cata- 
logue — Crosley Motors, 
@ FINE car Inc., 2530-FB Spring 


Grove Ave., Cincinnati 
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tip the balance back in favor of con- 
tinued inflation. 

The second is important because the 
psychological attitude of businessmen is 
a key factor in business planning. The 
election results were a shock to most 
businessmen. If this Congress indicates 
business is in for four years of trouble 
with Washington, it will speed any down- 
ward tendencies which may appear. 

The adjustments which business faces 
are normal, expected developments. But 
if these adjustments are accompanied by 
widespread loss of confidence, they can 
ball up into a real recession. 

Since 1933, many safeguards have 
been installed to project the nation’s 
economy from disastrous dips. The 
chances of an old-fashioned depression in 
which the economy will exhaust itself be- 
fore recovering are relatively small. No 
government today will stand by and 
permit such blood-letting. 

Some economists still believe that only 
a drastic operation can reestablish sound 
conditions—that tonics like deficit spend- 
ing merely postpone disaster. They may 
be right. On the other hand, their views 
may prove as outmoded as cupping for 
fever. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Antitrust Fines: The House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, after a study of monopo- 
lies during 1948, asked for stiffer penal- 
ties for antitrust violations. Chairman 
Walter Ploeser, defeated Missouri Re- 
publican, said that “the fines are just a 
slap on the wrist for a serious offense” and 
“have not served to deter offenders.” 

Cargo Planes: Boeing won a $39,400,- 
000 Air Force contract for 23 more of its 
300-mile-an-hour, 20-ton-payload C-97 
Stratofreighters. The four-engine planes, 
to be delivered in about two years, will 





replace DC-4s now wearing out in the 
Berlin airlift. 

Bankers: Two former Cabinet mem- 
bers went into the banking business to- 
gether. Henry Morgenthau Jr. (Treasury) 
was elected chairman and Robert P. Pat- 
terson (War) a board member of the 
$45,000,000 Modern Industrial Bank. 

Competition: The oldest American 
watchmaker, the 99-year-old Waltham 
Watch Co. of Boston, filed a bankruptcy 
petition and temporarily closed its plant. 
President Walter A. Cenerazzo of the 
American Watchworkers Union blamed 
imports of jeweled Swiss movements at 
half the cost of domestic movements. 
Boston bankers charged mismanagement; 
they said the other big fellows like Elgin 
and Hamilton are still making money. 

Loan: Kaiser-Frazer borrowed $20,- 
000,000 from A. P. Giannini’s Bank of 
America and the Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co. K-F has until January 1951 to 
repay the money. 

Freighters: The Alcoa Steamship Co. 
decided that “there are many people who 
consider a relatively slow, comfortable 
trip on a freighter a favorite way to 
travel.” In 1948, its best passenger year, 
Alcoa’s thirteen cargo ships were booked 
solid on most of their Caribbean and 
South American trips. 

Rail Tickets: The New Haven Railroad 
arranged to sell its tickets through 38 
Western Union offices in and around 
Boston. The road, now controlled by the 
Boston financier Frederic C. Dumaine, 
said the plan would make rail travel 
easier and more attractive. 


THE ATOM: 


After a Rat Race 


Many industrialists feel they have been 
barricaded out of the atomic-energy field 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, They 
fear government control of atomic energy 


Little Giant: Though it looks like a big airliner, the four-engine 
plane above has only a 48-foot wing and is designed for five passen- 
gers. Built by Monsted-Vincent Aeronautical, Inc., of New Orleans, 
it uses four 85-horsepower engines to bring the safety of multi-en- 
gine flight to the personal plane. It carries gas for eight hours’ flying. 
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may be used as a tool for socializing a 
large segment of industry. 

Partly to soothe such feelings, the com- 
mission chairman, David Lilienthal, last 
fall invited a group of top business lead- 
ers to study the program. The men— 
called the Industrial Advisory Group*— 
raced from one AEC plant to another for 
several months. Day after day they 
listened to complicated briefings and 
hiked through miles of corridors to watch 
mystifying processes, One bewildered ex- 
ecutive reported: “I was never so ex- 
hausted in all my life. We were literally 
snatched through one building after an- 
other and bombarded with all sorts of 
high-flown talk. To make matters worse, 
we usually weren’t allowed to take notes. 
It was a real atomic rat race.” 

Next, the executives held long talks 
with AEC officials in the commission’s 
closely guarded Washington headquar- 
ters. It was all so secret that the doodlings 
were promptly gathered up and burned 
after each meeting. 

Seeurity vs. Profits: Doggedly they 
struggled through burdensome security 
regulations, pressed the commission to ex- 
plain “certain indefinite angles,” and then 
went to New York to thresh out their 
report in secret. Last week, when the 
group finally spoke, there was nothing 
“indefinite” about its conclusions: 
> The atomic program is kept too secret. 
“It has been stated that industrial op- 
portunities in atomic energy are potential- 
ly unlimited. But... . businessmen neither 
know where to look nor what to look for. 
Today no one can say whether the pros- 
pects of profits or other incentives exist 
_.. We believe the government can re- 
duce the [security] barriers and help the 
industrialists.” 
> The only real atomic field open to in- 
dustry is isotopes. Many other important 
areas are being ignored. “The commission 
is faced with a multitude of new technical 
problems which need to be _ solved 
promptly . . . These are the very kinds of 
problems which our industrial system 
has . . . shown itself to be preeminently 
qualified to solve.” 
> Far too few companies are sharing in 
the program. (Of the $700,000,000 the 
United States Government will spend on 
atomic energy in the current fiscal year, 
General Electric and Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals will get almost 40 per cent.) 

To improve what the group called this 
“shadowy” situation, it asked the AEC to 
start a “broad program for clearance” of 
hundreds of engineers, technologists, and 
executives interested in atomic work, 

Chairman Lilienthal demurred: “There 
is no use kidding ourselves or the public. 
Wherever you increase the number of 





*The group, headed by James W. Parker, Detroit 
Edison president and general manager, included 
such executives as Bruce K. Brown, vice president of 
Standard Oil of Indiana; Paul D. Foote, executive 
vice president of Gulf Research & Development Co.; 
and Isaac Harter Sr., chairman of the board of the 
Babcock and Wilcox Tube Co. 
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| be able to apply now—today—to 
_save on shipping charges for your 





Save Express Charges 
by Bundling Shipments 


Acme Steelstrap helps shipper cut 
express costs 43% by bundling cartons 
and shipping them as a single unit 


















THE TEST SHIPMENT 
THAT PROVED THE 
SAVING! Here are four 
Octa-Gane carburetors 
and supply tanks, 
bundled as an Acme 
Uni-Pak. Express 
charges when shipped 
separately were $4.01— 
as a bundle, $2.26. 
Cash saving, $1.75, or 
43%. 





THE OCTA-GANE WATER IN- > 
JECTION CARBURETOR, de- 
veloped during the war for air- 
craft use, is now being applied 

to trucks, tractors, and passen- 
ger automobiles to get better, 
more economical gasoline con- 
sumption. This photograph 
shows typical passenger car 
installation. 


Here is a cost-cutting idea you may Pak bundle of four cartons cost only 


$2.26—a cash saving of 43%. 


For cost-cutting ideas on your 
shipping problems, call the Acme 
office nearest you, or write us. Or 
mail the coupon today for more true 
case histories of “SAVINGS IN 
SHIPPING,” with Acme methods. 


company. 
Octa-Gane carburetors, made by 
Exola Products, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
are packed for shipment in five- 
pound cartons. Separate express 
shipments of less than 10 pounds to 
one consignee at one destination are 
charged for on the basis of 10 
pounds minimum per package. 
An Acme Shipping Special- 
ist quickly demonstrated a big 
saving by bundling four car- 
tons into one package with Ne 
Acme Steelstrap. ‘ 


STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-19 

2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of your case history 

booklet, ‘‘SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.”’ 
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In a cost comparison test, * a 

four Octa-Gane carburetors ° 
. * 

and supply tanks shipped e Company 
singly cost $4.01 in express ° 

charges, while an Acme Uni- . —- 

. ° 
City. Zone State. 
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ACME STEEL CO. 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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Combine “% cup Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup, 1 cup dry 
2 bread crumbs, 1 cup milk. Let 
stand 5 min. Add 2 Ibs. ground beef, 
2 eggs, 2 cup chopped onion, 1! Tbs. salt. Bake 
in flat pan in moderate oven (350° F.) 1 hr. 


87 VARIETIES Serves 6 to 8. 


MACE BY 
H.J.HEINZ COMPANY 


Give your thrifty dishes a taste-thrill by 
adding Heinz Tomato Ketchup! This lus- 
cious blend of ‘‘Aristocrat’’ tomatoes and 
spice makes stews, casseroles, low- 
cost meats delectable! Just a little does 


a lot for your cooking! 
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people in on the problem, it increases the 
danger . . . It would undoubtedly make 
the country stronger technically. But we 
have to balance this against additional 
security risks . , . To cross-fertilize indus- 


try in this way . . . would take some 
doing.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Refrigerator: J. H. Rasmussen & Co. 
of Chicago has developed a table-high 
refrigerator with a 5-cubic-foot capacity. 
The refrigerator fits flush with other 
kitchen cabinets, to provide an extra 
work surface and room for additional 
overhead shelves. 

Can of Cake: Tests by the Nulomoline 
Co. of New York showed fruit cake can 
be baked right in the metal gift can 
without discoloring the enameled lithog- 
raphy. The Can Manufacturers Institute 
expects the method will cut costs and 
open a wider market for baked _ goods in 
cans. 

Portable Television: Motorola, Inc., of 
Chicago introduced a 33-pound portable 
television receiver. It has a 7-inch tube 
which gives a 26-square-inch viewing 
field; a telescoping aerial is carried inside 
the hinged lid. 

One for Puppy: To persuade infants to 
finish their meals, Crest Specialty Prod- 
ucts of Chicago is making a plastic bowl 





Company for dinner 


with a puppy mounted on the rim. Food 
spooned into the pup’s mouth comes 
back into the bowl. 

Upholstery: Du Pont introduced a new 
type of plastic upholstery: a vinyl plastic 
sheeting with a fabric support. It can be 
sewed, tacked, and padded like cloth. 
The upholstery is washable and resists oil 
and grease. 

Postage Scale: J. C. MacIntyre of Fair- 
view Village, Pa., has developed a pocket- 
size postage scale. It is smaller than a 


fountain pen but weighs letters up to 4 
ounces. 


Newsweek 
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Rent Control in France 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


cited the rent-control situation in 
France as an example of the future we 
ourselves are heading for unless we be- 
gin quickly to work our way back to 
freedom, The Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education at Irvington, N. Y., 
has now published a pamphlet by an 
eminent French writer, Ber- 
trand de Jouvenel, explain- 
ing in detail the situation to 
which rent control in France 
has led. Here are his main 
facts: 

A dollar a month will pay 
a wage earners rent in 
Paris. (All figures are stated 
in dollars at roughly 300 
francs to the dollar.) Rent on 
the average makes up 1.4 
per cent of the French wage earner’s 
expenses. A month’s rent for a family 
of six costs no more than eleven pack- 
ages of cigarettes. Even rents paid by 
important officials or executives are no 
more than $4 to $10 a month. Parisians 
spend on shows every month far more 
than they pay for three months’ rent. 


I this column of Feb. 2, 1948, I 


HIS may seem desirable for tenants 

lucky enough to be in possession. 
Those in search of lodgings, however, 
cannot legally find them at any price. 
There are no vacancies. Deaths are the 
only opportunity. Tottering old people 
out to sun themselves in public gardens 
will be shadowed back to their flat by 
an eager young wife who will strike a 
bargain with the janitor to be warned 
first when the death occurs, Buying 
one’s way into an apartment costs any- 
where from $500 to $1,500 a room. 

As a result of these fantastically low 
rents no new lodgings are being built. 
Practically none have been built, in 
fact, for the last twelve years. Of the 
84,000 buildings for habitation in 
Paris, 27 per cent are more than 98 
years old. Almost 90 per cent were 
built before the first. world war. 

Even a very lenient officialdom esti- 
mates that there are about 16,000 
buildings in such disrepair that there 
is nothing else to do but pull them 
down. A fifth of the Paris population 
does not even have running water in 
their lodgings. More than half the pop- 
ulation must go out of their lodgings 
to find a lavatory. More than four-fifths 
of the population have no bath or 
shower. Disrepair constantly increases. 





Owners are not in a financial posi- 
tion to allow them to keep up their 
buildings, let alone improve them. 
Their expenses commonly exceed their 
income. In fact, while rents since 1914 
have been at the outside multiplied 
less than seven times, taxes have been 
multiplied thirteen times and the cost 
of repairs has been multi- 
plied from 120 to 150 times. 

“An outsider,” comments 
M. de Jouvenel, “may be 
tempted to think that only 
an incredible amount of fol- 
ly can have led us to this. 
But it is not so. We got 
there by easy, almost un- 
noticed stages, slipping 
down the gentle slope of 
rent control.” A fantastically 
complicated new rent law went into 
effect the first of this year, but it is un- 
likely to change the basic situation. 

New houses put up in France today 
are legally free from rent ceilings. 
Why aren’t they being built? There 
are two main reasons. New apartments 
would have to rent for prices repre- 
senting from ten to thirteen times pres- 
ent rent ceilings, in order to repay the 
costs of construction and reward the 
capital invested. But it would be psy- 
chologically impossible to find custom- 
ers at these rents, when it is still 
possible for them to double up (at 
great inconvenience, of course) at less 
than one tenth these figures. 

Moreover, those who had been fool- 
ish enough to trust the government be- 
fore the second world war by putting 
up new apartments exempted from the 
then-existing rent control now find 
these buildings also subject to rent 
ceilings. They are not allowed to get 
in terms of real income a tenth of what 
they got in 1939. Prospective housing 
investors have no assurance that they 
will not be fooled again. 


N sum, such is now the spread be- 

tween the legal and the economic 
price of lodgings in France that “even 
the most fervent advocates of freedom 
are scared at the prospect of a return 
to freedom . . . Rent control is self- 
perpetuating and culminates in both 
the physical ruin of housing and the 
legal dispossession of the owners .. . 
The havoc wrought here is not the 
work of the enemy but of our own 
measures.” 
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With its unique qualities Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment really works wonders. 
Patapar has beautiful texture. It is boil- 
proof, grease-resisting, pure, tasteless, 
odorless. It is produced in 179 different 
types to meet varying requirements of wet- 
strength, grease-proofness, moisture vapor 
transmission, thickness, translucency and 
many other characteristics. 

Look at some of the things Patapar does. 


gtaP3) help give you 


a hair do 


tape” keep your 


butter fresh 


tapas brighten your 


living room 


p tap” bring home 


the bacon 


patare’ make fish 


more delicious 


atapa protect the 


kiddies’ milk 


rc 
gtaPs help you enjoy 


your ham 


pata make low cost mo- 


tor oil containers 


pat? pat brighten your 


holiday messages 


r 
gtaP: make celery say, 
par 


“I'm fresh. Buy me” 


Mr. Business Man: Let Patapar go to 
work for you, in your business. Tell us 
your problem. Maybe we can show you 
how Patapar can help you cut costs, r 
prove your package or do 

tough, unusual jobs. 


a? WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PAPER 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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U.S. Merchant Marine: 81st Congress Faces New Decisions .. . 





The problem of paying higher freight 
rates to American shipping companies to 
carry ECA cargoes to Europe has been 
dropped in the lap of the 81st Congress. 
ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman has 
extended to Feb. 1 his deadline for scrap- 
ping the rule that American ships should 
carry 50 per cent of all ECA cargoes. 
With American shipping interests mo- 
bilizing forces to get a favorable decision 
from Congress, Newsweek Special Proj- 
ects Editor Harold Isaacs here sum- 
marizes the underlying problems of the 
American merchant marine. 


There is an aggravating paradox in the 
matter of an American merchant marine. 
It is perfectly illustrated by the current 
controversy between the ECA and ship- 
ping interests. ECA Administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman’s job is to get maximum 
shipments of goods to ECA countries at 
minimum cost, From a strictly dollars- 
and-cents point of view, Hoffman wants 
to regain his freedom to use a large pro- 
portion of foreign vessels for these cargoes 
because they are cheaper. By all the rules 
of ordinary business, Hoffman is right. 
But the American merchant marine is not 
guided by the rules of business but by the 
necessities of national defense, Hence the 
demand that it be subsidized. 

Under present world circumstances, 
this country’s merchant marine simply 
cannot stay afloat without government 








help. One hears no “free enterprise” talk 
in the merchant-marine field because if 
the government got out of the shipping 
business there would be no merchant ma- 
rine, On the contrary, the government is 
now being asked not only to subsidize 
carrying ECA cargoes in American ships 
but to put out much larger sums to enable 
the merchant fleet to keep pace with the 
general program of preparedness in a 
time of great uncertainty. 

Abnormal “Normal”: The issue 
over ECA cargoes (NEwsweEEk, Dec. 20, 
1948) only highlighted once more an 
old, old controversy over the economic 
feasibility of an American merchant 
marine. It would take a prolonged period 
of peace under new and more thriving 
conditions to settle this argument. It 
would take an immense increase in the 
total volume of world trade and a rise in 
the general world standard of Tiving. 
Even then, it has been argued, it is 
doubtful whether this country, as a major 
exporting nation, should run its own large 
fleet of ships. It should, the case goes, 
leave the job of cargo carrying to other 
maritime countries, thereby enabling 
them to redress their balance of payments 
with this country and increase their ex- 
ports to the United States. Maritime com- 
petition is, by this token, selfdefeating 
both for the United States and its best 
customers. 

America’s maritime competitors are 


among the same nations whose economic 
recovery is being sq energetically sought 
through the ECA. England, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and others 
have been buildiag ships at a furious 
rate since the en of the war. To regain 
their prewar nparitime positions, they 
have put manyfnew vessels into opera- 
tion in a period during which American 
ship construction dribbled away to noth- 
ing. This has been especially true of 
passenger ships. 

To the extent that “normal” economic 
factors have begun to operate, high Amer- 
ican costs have again imposed an obvious 
disadvantage on American merchant ship- 
ping. The United States still enjoys an 
enormous world superiority in sheer ton- 
nage, but the supremacy it won during 
the war has begun to drain away. In the 
first six months of 1948, American ship- 
ping’s share of the country’s waterborne 
exports dropped to 39.6 per cent, the low- 
est since 1942, This decline, coupled with 
the fact that coastal and intercoastal ship- 
ping has been unable to revive since the 
war's end, has resulted in the laying-up 
of more ships and unemployment for 
some 15,000 seamen and licensed officers. 

But there is really no such thing as a 
“normal” economic situation. The dollars- 
and-cents argument about an American 
merchant marine has tended to become 
more and more irrelevant. At recent gath- 
erings of shipping men it has generally 
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Reserve fleet, moth-balled and partially dismantled, is large but consists mainly of inefficient war-built ships 
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iis an Subsidies to Keep Fleet in Shape to Meet Any Emergency 





been conceded—although not out 
loud—that the only real justification 
for having an American merchant 
marine is not economic but mili- 
tary. In two war crises within the 
last 30 years, the country found it- 
self critically handicapped by lack 
of a merchant fleet to serve wartime 
purposes. Each time it put on a 
spectacular ship-building spurt and 
then, when the crisis passed, let the 
fleet slide into disuse and obsoles- 
cence. Now that a third world crisis 
dominates the national picture, the 
merchant fleet has to be reassessed 
not in economic terms but in terms 
of its fitness to meet any new 
emergency. 

What We've Got: During the 
recent war, this country built the 
bulk of the world’s largest fleet, a 
fabulous armada of 6,200 ships 
totaling about 57,000,000 tons. 
Wartime losses, postwar sales, and 
scrapping have now reduced this 
fleet to 3,409 ships, leaving it still 
by far the largest in the world. Of 
this fleet, as of Dec. 1, 1948, 1,844 
ships were in the government-main- 
tained reserve fleet, moth-balled 
and partly dismantled but capable of be- 
ing brought back into use when needed. 
The active fleet consists of 1,553 vessels, 
about 900 fewer than a year ago. Of this 
active fleet, 1,212 are privately owned 
and the rest are on government charter. 

This still sounds like a lot of shipping. 
Should an emergency resembling that of 
1941 occur in the near future, it would 
mean that the United States would be 
much better prepared than then to move 
cargoes overseas. But the experts say that 
this fleet is woefully inadequate. Nearly 
half of the active fleet still consists of 
Liberty ships (34 per cent) and Victory 
ships (10 per cent). Of the reserve fleet, 
76 per cent are Liberties and 13 per cent 
Victory types. These are already old 
ships. The Liberty, in particular, was 
never designed to be efficient or to have 
a long life. Against a fleet of fast sub- 
marines such as Russia is supposed to 
have, the American merchant fleet of slow 
tramps does not, in the eyes of strategic 
planners, look very effective. Another 
major drawback of the existing fleet is its 
lack of passenger vessels capable of being 
used as military transports, 

What Has Been Done: So far com- 
paratively little action has been taken in 
this sphere, compared with the huge pro- 
grams already underway for the armed 
services, A year ago President Truman 
appointed a special committee to look 
into the problem. This committee, headed 
by K. T. Keller, president of the Chrysler 
Corp., recommended a _ $600,000,000 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 
Cargoes for Europe: Cheaper in foreign ships 


shipbuilding program, half-subsidized by 
the government, to produce 46 passenger 
vessels and a new fleet of freighters and 
tankers. No action was taken by Con- 
gress, but last spring high national-de- 
fense officials began pressing for action 
that would begin to fill in some of the 
more obvious gaps, especially in pas- 
senger ships and tankers. Directly or in- 
directly this pressure helped bring about 
the following developments: 

> Congressional authorization of $94,- 
000,000 for the government’s share of 
shipbuilding costs during fiscal 1949. 

> Letting of contracts for five new. pas- 
senger ships—three for the American 
President Lines of 11,435 gross tons each, 
at a cost of $32,000,000 (44.05 per cent 
subsidized) and two of 20,000 tons each 
for the American Export Lines, at a cost 
of $46,830,000 (45 per cent subsidized) , 
with additional government allowances 
for certain national-defense features on 
the vessels. The Navy and Maritime 
Commission have approved the steel al- 
lo ations to get these ships started. 

> Acceptance of a bid, on Dec. 1, 1948, 
for a 980-foot, 48,000 ton superliner for 
the United States Lines. It will cost about 
$67,350,000. 

> Letting of contracts by the petroleum 
industry for 68 tankers, capable of speeds 
up to 16 knots, and for five or more 
others, planned in conjunction with the 
Navy, for higher speeds of around 20 
knots, 

> Letting of naval contracts for eleven 





new war vessels, ranging from sub- 
marines to a 65,000-ton aircraft . 
carrier, 

> Planning by the Maritime Com- 
mission of two new-type fast (20 
knots) cargo vessels which will 
serve as prototypes for any new 
mass-production program -should 
the emergency sharpen. These 
prototypes are to be built at a cost 
of $15,000,000 out of funds al- 
ready appropriated by Congress 
and are designed to serve both war- 
time and peacetime needs, 


Outlook ~—- 


For proponents of expanded 
shipbuilding programs, the pros- 
pects are bright. The Democratic 
victory in the election removes the * 
ultra-economy-mindedness of some 
Congressional committee chairmen 
and brings back into key posts 
ardent advocates of a large mer- 
chant marine. Members of the Mar- 
itime Commission were presumably 
not sorry to see Congressman John 
Taber, economy-minded Republi- 
can from Upstate New York, dis- 
placed as chairman of the all-pow- 
erful Appropriations Committee. With 
Taber controlling government purse 
strings any talk of maritime expansion 
was impossible and about all the com- 
mission could hope to do was ride out 
the economy tide with whatever they 
could get. Some observers believe Taber 
wanted to see the whole commission ren- 
ovated before favoring any significant 
merchant-marine building program. 

Since the election, however, the com- 
mission and various committees of the 
shipping industry have been working to- 
gether to frame a legislative program to 
be presented to the new Congress. The 
commission hopes, at the least, to win 
replacement of the sums cut out of its 
budget by the 80th Congress. Besides this, 
Congress will be asked for more flexible 
legislation to cover building subsidies, to 
ease provisions covering depreciation of 
private-capital investments in vessels, to 
lower interest rates on deferred pay- 
ments, and possibly to extend subsidy 
benefits to ships destined for the mori- 
bund domestic trade. Such subsidies now 
apply only to ships built for foreign serv- 
ice. A separate fight may be opened up 
on the issue of the rates which enabled 
land transport systems to capture the 
domestic waterborne trade during the 
war years, Such legislation, maritimers 
hope, will widen the break already made 
in the logjam during 1948 and pave the 
way to a large and well-balanced ship- 
building program during the next few 
years, 
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When Jesus Was Tried 


The greatest trial in Christendom is the 
least known and probably the least un- 
derstood. The judgment of Jesus Christ 
under both Jewish and Roman law has 
long fascinated students of jurisprudence. 
Were the trials legal? Was Jesus arrested 
on a warrant? Of what offense 
and on what evidence was 
Christ convicted before the 
Hebrew tribunal, and why was 
the charge changed when He 
went before Pilate? 

The latest of the legal au- 
thorities to examine the subject 
is Frank J. Powell of the Clerk- 
enwell Magistrate’s Court in 
London. Powell, a magistrate 
since 1936 and an interdenomi- 
national lay preacher, surveys 
past interpretations and puts 
forward his own in a new book 
“The Trial of Jesus Christ.”* 
At times hard going for the nonlegal mind; 
the book is nevertheless an interesting 
study of the judgments, presented against 
a background of contemporary Jewish 
and Roman juridical procedures. 

Guilty or Not Guilty: After a back- 
ground study of Jewish society of the 
day, Powell first examines the Hebrew 
trial. To his mind, it was illegal primarily 
because the Sanhedrin of Judges “for- 
mally predetermined” that Jesus was 
guilty, “conduct ._ . fatal to the validity 
of a conviction.” Furthermore, he con- 
tends, the proceedings were not lawful 
because they were held after the com- 
mencement of the Festival of the Pass- 
over—when courts were forbidden to 
meet. And, Powell feels, the conviction 
was “without admissible evidence to 
support it.” 

Jesus was probably arrested by a per- 
fectly le zal warrant issued by Caiaphas, 
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*Tue Trist or Jesus Curist. By Frank J. Powell 
160 pages. the Paternoster Press. 6 shillings. 








who was not only High Priest but Chief 
Justice in Israel. Egged on by his father- 
in-law Annas—the former High Priest who 
later had five sons and one grandson ap- 
pointed to the office—Caiaphas violated 
Jewish precedents, Powell claims, because 
Jesus was not proved guilty by the testi- 
mony of two agreeing witnesses. (Mark, 
14:59 says of the two who spoke of the 
destruction of the temple and 
its rebuilding in three days: 
“But neither so did their wit- 
ness agree together.”) He was 
actually convicted on His own 
claim of being the Son of God, 
of which no witness gave testi- 
mony and no investigation was 
made. 

Of the trial under Pilate, 
Powell maintains legality—al- 
though not justice—under Ro- 
man provincial law. Pilate, he 
thinks, knew nothing of a pre- 
vious Jewish trial. The charges 
against Jesus had to be 
changed by the Jewish accusers so that 
Pilate would have to rule on “One Who 
set Himself up as King against Caesar”— 
i.e., high treason. The London magistrate 
feels that Pilate was satisfied with Jesus’s 
explanation of His Kingship and thrice 
announced Him to the crowds as “not 
guilty.” 

It was the final and clever threat of the 
Jews which broke Pilate’s determination: 
“If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Caesar’s friend” (John, 19:12). The em- 
peror would not understand that Christ’s 
Kingship was of another world; he, Pi- 
late, would be called to Rome and forced 
to commit suicide in atonement for his 
offense. 

“And so,” Powell says, “Pilate yielded 

. Without rescinding his verdict of 
‘not guilty’ he gave sentence that it 
should be as they required: he ‘released 
Barabbas unto them, and delivered Jesus, 
when he had scourged Him, to be cru- 
cified’ (Mark, 15:15).” 


Christ before Pilate: The Roman trial was legal but not just 
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New York forestry students measure tree growth and study park planning 


Forestry’s Half Century 


In 1900 the first—and only—senior was 
graduated from the first United States 
professional forestry school, the New York 
State College of Forestry. It had been 
founded only two years before, with a 
student body of four. During the 1948-49 
sckool year a record 8,707 men and 11 
women are studying everything from 
silviculture to wood lamination and plas- 
tics at 35 forestry centers in 29 states. 

The 50 years between those two condi- 
tions is no story of Paul Bunyans with 
superimposed sheepskins. In comparison 
with other sciences, forestry education in 
the United States is adolescent, but in 
half a century it has outstripped its Euro- 
pean parents to become the world lead- 
er in the field. 

Pioneers: The development of Amer- 
ican forestry training has been due pri- 
marily to men with vision who understood 
the application of Yank know-how to this 
particular phase of education, When, in 
1898, the New York State - Legislature 
voted funds for the first school,* silvi- 
culture—or the care and growing of trees 
—was the primary study of students, as it 
is in Europe today. But farseeing foresters 
advocated other subjects which found 
their basis in wood knowledge. 

Among these was Dean Hugh P. Baker 
of the New York State College, which was 
reestablished at Syracuse University in 
1911 after the legislature had discon- 
tinued it at Cornell. Dean Baker felt that 
learning how to grow and tend trees was 
not enough; the school should teach how 
to use the different woods in the right 
construction joints, how to find use for 
waste cuttings, and how to build and 
operate dry kilns better than by trial and 
error, For these new courses, Dean Baker 
was threatened with expulsion from the 





*Actually the first school was at Biltmore, N. C., 
but it was semiprofessional and discontinued in 1912. 
bw i 1900) is the oldest continuously operating 
school. 
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Society of American Foresters. Founded 
in 1900, the SAF is to forestry a combina- 
tion of fraternity, arbiter, and Depart- 
ment of State. 

That men like Dean Baker eventually 
won out is a credit to the crusading spirit 
of most foresters, At forestry education’s 
golden-anniversary celebration in Boston 
last month, the SAF adopted a code of 
ethics in keeping with the high ideals of 
the early reformers. Among the points 
made in the code were that the “profes- 
sional forester will utilize his knowledge 
and skill for the benefit of society . . . He 
will not compete with another forester on 
the basis of charges for work by under- 
bidding.” 

Spare That Tree: Publication of such 
books as Fairfield Osborn’s “Our Plun- 
dered Planet”. and William Vogt’s “Road 
to Survival” has brought the whole pic- 
ture of conservation sharply before the 
American public. Robson Black, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion, points out that while North America 
eats off 2 or 3 acres annually for every 
mouth, we each use 4 acres of forest 
products per year. 

The majority of the 12,500 involved in 
forestry work today feel a keen responsi- 
bility to halt this rate. Most of the 2,600 
who work for the 44-year-old United 
States Forest Service under Lyle F. Watts 
feel it most heavily, for they have forgone 
high-pay industry salaries to work for 
conservation, 

Educators too realize the necessity of 
reexamining forestry education goals as 
the science goes into its second half cen- 
tury. They would like to see higher 
scholastic standings, a greater emphasis 
on citizenship responsibilities, and an in- 
tensified campaign to educate the small 
private landholders who strip and waste 
their forest lands. As Dean Joseph S. 
Illick of the New York State College says, 
“it is now recognized that forestry must 


come out of the woods and into everyday 
life.” 
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O’Dwyer’s Bite 


by JOHN LARDNER 


MODERN political fact that has to 
A be faced is this: Ever since gov- 
ernment convinced itself that the horse 
player is here to stay, government has 
been a partner in the horse-racing 
business. 

Wherever betting on horses is legal, 
government has asked for a piece of 
the profits in return for the 
favor of legalization—to the 
extent that state, city, or 
county budgets all over the 
country are balanced today 
by the sweat of the horse 
player’s narrow (it shouldn’t 
happen to an orangutan) 
brow. 

Do the track operators 
enjoy this? Like an amputa- 
tion at the knee. However, 
they tolerate it, up to a point. A state 
tax they'll take without moaning, for 
harshly practical reasons. But when 
the amputation reaches the hip—when 
other surgeons begin to cut in on top 
of the state’s cut—the screams of pain 
and rage are fearful. And of all the hip 
amputators now in action, the most 
widely hated by the racing powers is 
our old acquaintance Mayor William 
O’Dwyer of the City of New York. 

Some two years ago a friend told the 
mayor, an innocent fellow, that the 
horse tracks within his parish were 
doing quite a luscious business. Of 
this business, said the friend, the State 
of New York—the City’s tight-fisted 
stepfather—was gently but firmly carv- 
ing 6 per cent off the top. The news 
hit the mayor like a charge of elec- 
tricity. Opening his teeth as far as they 
would go, he brought them together 
on the betting traffic and chewed off 
5 per cent for his town. That gesture 
has gone down in the history of sports 
—or of perfidy, if you prefer the 
track owners’ view—by the name of 


O’Dwyer’s Bite. 


HE owners have been screaming 
ate since. Last week the most an- 
guished cry so far was emitted by the 
New York State Racing Commission, 
an outfit manned largely by friends of 
the track owners and representing a 
Republican state government which is 
by no means bursting with undying 
love for the mayor and his Democratic 
town, The commission did more than 
whine, It threatened, It asked the state 
to abolish O’Dwyer’s Bite. 





This action found Billo, as the boys 
call him, in a mean and _ stubborn 
mood. Keeping his fangs clamped 
down on the 5 per cent, he still man- 
aged to talk at the same time, and he 
said that the city’s $10,000,000-odd of 
betting tax money would go to de- 
fray certain city welfare expenses, in- 
cluding a tuberculosis fund, 
which could hardly be met 
in any other way. 

“If it weren’t for the race 
tracks in New York City,” 
he said darkly, “and for the 
revenue they get from New 
York City residents, you 
could buy horse meat for 
10 cents a pound.” 

The mayor, like other ad- 
ministrators elsewhere, is 
naturally not much worried about the 
horses’ vote. He will not have to worry 
about the horse players’ vote till fall. 
What his stand comes down to, as it 
does in all parts of the country, is 
the social and philosophical question 
of whether horse playing is a luxury 
or a legitimate public need that de- 
serves to be taxed sparingly. When 
money for government is hard to get, 
should bettors and operators pay 
through the nose or should their dough 
be sown back into the “game” to in- 
sure the game’s future? 

In New York, the State Commission 
insists that O’Dwyer’s Bite is harmful 
because, among other things, it (a) 
decreases betting revenues and (b) 
drives the bettor into the sinister, un- 
taxed hands of the bookmaker to get 
a larger return for his bet. 


N regard to (a), it can be answered 
that betting revenues are down ev- 
erywhere from the peak year, cited by 
the commission, of 1945. If they’ve 
fallen proportionately farther in New 
York, it may well be not because of the 
Bite (the commission of course makes 
no mention of the state’s bigger bite) 
but because New York’s tracks are the 
most inadequate and badly run major 
tracks in the world. 

In regard to (b), do you know of a 
bookmaker anywhere who is paying 
better odds than the legal parimutuel 
odds at the track (which, in New 
York, include O’Dwyer’s Bite)? If so, 
lead me to him, and I will let the may- 
or chew as hard as he likes on the 
suckers who go outdoors to be bitten. 
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BASKETBALL: 


Yale in the Garden 


The conglomerate crowds that attend 
college basketball games in Madison 
Square Garden in New York are seldom 
carried away by the rah-rah impulse. 
The cheer leader who asks for a yell fre- 
quently gets an insult. Any response he 
draws from scattered clots of students is 
spoiled by the shouts of beer peddlers 
and the sullen talk of men with small- 
toed shoes and big-brimmed hats. 

But one night last week a Garden sell- 
out crowd raised the roof without a bit 
of prompting or the clinching of a single 
bet. At that moment a shimmery-suited 
Indian file of players was weaving down 
the aisle, and their identity was as un- 
usual as the roar that greeted them. Al- 
though Yale has been playing basketball 
since 1896, this was the first time its 
team had ever appeared on the gleaming 
Garden court, 

And for most of the 18,415 spectators, 
this was the first chance to see a four- 
year national star: Captain Tony Lavelli, 
holder of every all-time Yale scoring 
record and rated by one coach (his own) 
above the great Hank Luisetti of Stan- 
ford.* 

For a couple of minutes the Garden 
crowd wondered why. Under the back- 
boards, the Yale senior had his difficulties 
with New York University sophomores. 
He didn’t always manage to keep up 
with Yale’s fast breaks up the court. 
In an arena sated by the sight of kids 





*Yale’s coach, Howard Hobson, apparently car- 
ries a reversible opinion of the two players. To New 
York newspapermen last week he said that Lavelli 
was better than Luisetti. On the Pacific Coast, while 
he was there last month, Hobson was quoted as say- 
ing: “The truth is that Luisetti was the best . 

ever saw.” 
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Lavelli: No Luisetti 
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who can do everything with a basketball 
except make it disappear, Lavelli’s ball 
handling was hardly exciting. 

Sweet Hook: But the first time he got 
around to his reputedly unstoppable 
specialty, the hook shot, the crowd 
gasped. Fading away from the target 
basket and the man guarding him, La- 
velli swung his arm back and up to hook 
the ball in with a vividly clean snip. 

Thereafter there could be no doubt 
that the Garden, which originates many 
big basketball reputations and confirms 
the others, was in a strangely friendly 
mood for the judging of Lavelli and Yale. 
The half-minute participation of Levi 
Jackson, Yale’s first Negro football player 
and 1949 captain-elect, drew loud cheers 
coming and going even though he 
showed little more than headlong desire. 
As Yale slipped toward a 76-67 defeat, 
an unlicensed cheer leader charged out 
to ask for a Y-A-L-E and got a lusty one. 

But in spite of his 22 points, the night’s 
high, Lavelli muffed 16 out of 24 tries 
and was outscored in field goals by the 
little-known left hand of Joel Kaufman. 
His apparent limitations in other depart- 
ments were noted even before he handi- 
capped his movements by using up four 
of the allotted five personal fouls. 

The Garden’s consensus: an unmistak- 
ably great shot but no all-around match 
for such contemporaries as Vern Gardner 
of Utah, Kevin O’Shea of Notre Dame, 
Ed Macauley of St. Louis, Ralph Beard 
of Kentucky, and George Kaftan of Holy 
Cross. 


St. Louis: No Blues 


In the New Orleans Municipal Audi- 
torium the night of Dec. 30, a stranger 
might have thought the 1949 national 
collegiate basketball championship was 
being decided in 1948. Maybe it was, 
psychologically. 

Coach Adolph Rupp of the University 
of Kentucky certainly acted it. The big- 
bellied Baron, veteran of many a cham- 
pionship battle, tried to look calm, but 
he emitted a shout of deepest horror any 
time his National Collegiate and Olympic 
champions were caught off guard. 

On the opposite bench pudgy little 
Coach Ed Hickey sat white-faced, 
clenching and unclenching his hands. 
Whenever his St. Louis University play- 
ers, 1948 National Invitation champions, 
came to the side lines for instructions, 
Hickey whipped out a piece of chalk and 
hastily drew diagrams on the floor. 

Not many critics thought there was 
any diagram that would do St. Louis any 
good, In the semifinals of the Sugar 
Bowl tournament the night before, Ken- 
tucky had trampled a competent Tulane 
team by a score of 78-47, driving in on 
wild-horse fast breaks to make 30 of its 
71 shots good. 

St. Louis, a 61-52 winner over Holy 
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Sir Don: Don Bradman of Aus- 
tralia, who ended his 21-year 


cricket career recently, was 
knighted by King George last 
week. In 336 innings, he scored 
27,984 runs—452 in one turn. 


Cross in the semifinals, wasn’t as fast, 
but it had the hands of pickpockets and 
one over-all Hickey plan. The plan: Slow 
down Kentucky by constantly switching 
men on defense; if a swifty like Ralph 
Beard ran away from one defender, an- 
other must clamp on to him like a leech. 

The final score: St. Louis 42, Kentucky 
40. Not a single one of Kentucky’s fast 
breaks scored. 


FOOTBALL: 


The Bowl Parade 


Looking at all that money—an esti- 
mated $2,225,000 paid in by 527,023 
persons at sixteen bowl games Jan. 1— 
some football players evidently decided 
they had a good time coming to them. 
Six Northwestern players visited the Mo- 
cambo and Ciro’s in Hollywood on 
Christmas Eve and ran up a $187 bill in 
food and drinks. The great Charley 
Justice of North Carolina ate “too much 
of everything” and achieved a bellyache 
heard around the nation. 

The University of Nevada squad 
voted, with gusto, to accept the hos- 
pitality that goes with a bowl assign- 
ment, and coach Joe Sheeketski didn’t 
object: “The season’s over.” 

However the holiday problem was 
handled, the computers of odds made 
accurate enough allowance for it. In ten 
major contests there were seven success- 
ful favorites: Northwestern defeated 
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California by 20-14 in the Rose Bowl; 
Southern Methodist whipped Oregon by 
21-13 in the Cotton Bowl]; Villanova bat- 
tered Nevada by 27-7 in the Harbor 
Bowl; the East scored a 14-12 decision 
over the West in the Shrine game; Baylor 
beat Wake Forest by 20-7 in the Dixie 
Bowl; West Virginia licked Texas Mines 
by 21-12 in the Sun Bowl; William and 
Mary shut out Oklahoma A. & M. by 
20-0 in the Delta Bowl. 

Successful underdogs: Oklahoma, 
which beat North Carolina by 14-6 in 
the Sugar Bowl; Texas, a 41-28 winner 
over Georgia in the Orange Bow]; Clem- 
son, which nosed out Missouri by 24-23 
in the Gator Bowl. 


HOCKEY: 


The Hammering Hawks 


Because he didn’t want to miss his 
parents’ diamond-wedding anniversary ; 
in Ottawa, owner Bill Tobin of the Chi- | 
cago Black Hawks was absent from his 
hockey team’s Jan. 1 game in Chicago— 
his first such absence in the 22-year his- 
tory of the club. It had no discernible 
effect on the Hawks: They outscrambled 
first-place Detroit by 5 to 3. 

Since 1926, scoring scrambles are the 
only policy the Hawks have known. It 
was laid down that year by the late 
Frederic McLaughlin, a polo player and 
first president of the club. McLaughlin 
felt that hockey was simply polo on ice 
and could heighten its box-office appeal 
with polo-size scores. 

The Hawks gave him what he wanted, 
In their first season they scored 115 goals 
—a world’s record. But they also were 
scored on 116 times. 

Through a succession of sixteen man- 
agers, the Black Hawk pattern has never 
changed. The goal tenders, deserted by 
their score-bent defense men, have some- 
times acted like men going before a fir- 
ing squad. 

Last week three of Manager Charley 
Conacher’s men (Doug Bentley, Roy and 
Jim Conacher) were the top three point- 
makers in the league. As usual, the team 
was leading in goals scored and goals 
allowed. 

Last year that contradictory double 
leadership canceled itself out nicely; the 
Hawks finished in the cellar. Last week 
they were quite a bit better off (third), 
and Johnny Gottselig, director of the 
club’s farm system, still seemed quite 
sure that skating and scoring were the 
things to look for in a hockey player: “In 
goal-for-goal scoring, we count on get- 
ting that extra goal. And what the cus- 
tomers want to see, certainly, is action 
around the net.” 

He had box-office figures to back him 
up. The league’s home-attendance record 
for a season, 521,831, was set by the 
1946-47 Hawks, who finished last, 
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Baltimore to Padua 


“Kiss Me, Kate” is a capering, captivat- 
ing musical comedy so shrewdly appor- 
tioned in its good things that the problem 
of describing it is a matter of where to 
begin. Everything else being equal and 
musical-comedy books being notoriously 
inept, perhaps one should start with a 
book that is the exception. 

Lifting the general idea from William 
Shakespeare, as well as a few scenes and 
settings from his “Taming of the Shrew,” 
Sam and Bella Spewack have concocted 
a serviceable plot that grants equal rights 
to song, dance, and story, and even 
succeeds in being comical on its own 
character-and-situation merits. It involves 
the on- and off-stage conflict between a 
conceited actor and his unmanageable 
ex-wife co-starring in a Baltimore tryout 
of “The Taming of the Shrew.” 

While the paralleling action cuts deftly 
back and forth between Baltimore and 
Padua and soriehow includes a pair of 
latter-day gangsters in both, a first-rate 
company—gay in Lemuel Ayers’s cos- 
tumes and at home in his colorful settings 
—does handsomely by one of the most 
glib and tuneful scores that Cole Porter 
has written in recent vears, 

Aside from sparking the production 
with his highly entertaining impersona- 
tions of Petruchio, past and present, Al- 
fred Drake admirably sings such Porter 
tunes as the lovely “So in Love Am I” 
and the lively “I've Come to Wive It 
Wealthily in Padua.” Patricia Morison as 
his Kate backs him ably in both the senti- 
mental and the comic vocals; Lisa Kirk 
scores impressively with the torchy “Why 
Can’t You Behave” and the impudent 
“Always True to You (In My Fashion)”, 
and even the gangsters—Harry Clark and 
Jack Diamond—get a bawdy ditty with 
“Brush Up Your Shakespeare.” 

Add to this Hanya Holm’s superior 
choreography for some expert dancers, 
nimbly paced by Harold Lang, and call 
“Kiss Me, Kate” a triumphant farewell 
appearance for the year 1948. (Kiss Me, 
Kate. Saint Subber and Lemuel Ayers, 
producers, John C. Wilson, director.) 


Sartre’s Underground 


New Stages, the New York experimen- 
tal group that last season produced Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s brilliant tour-de-force “The 
Respectful Prostitute,” has now come up 
with a new and less satisfying offering by 
the same French author. In “The Vic- 
tors” Sartre has turned his moody and 
considerable talents to a war theme—a 
moral study of a group of French under- 
ground prisoners awaiting torture at the 
hands of their sadistic Vichyite captors. 

As an intellectual study of human be- 
ings in extremis, the play is deeply 
thought-provoking. But unfortunately 
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‘ Fred Fehl 
Morison and Drake: Kate kissed him 


Thornton Wilce:’s pungent adaptation 
tends to be tediously wordy and the 
scenes of brutish violence seem only to 
emphasize the author’s failure to develop 
his theme into terms of dramatic action. 
(Tue Victors. New Stages. Mary Hunt- 
er, director. Robert Gundlach, sets.) 


Two More From France 


Supplementing the Sartre drama on 
Bleecker Street, two additional French 
plays came to Broadway last week— 
Sacha Guitry’s “Don’t Listen, Ladies” 
and Jean Giraudoux’s “The Madwoman 
of Chaillot.” Only the latter calls for any 
excess of transatlantic gratitude. 

Infidelity: The Guitry play, trans- 
lated by Stephen Powys and currently a 
London hit, comes here with an English 
company which turns out to be the chief 
factor in its favor. For a sex comedy, the 
plot is an innocuous escapade that prin- 
cipally concerns a middle-aged antique 
dealer (Jack Buchanan) whose ex-wife 
insists on returning to him when his cur- 
rent wife moves out because he doesn’t 





Bob Golby 
Miss Hunt had three mad friends 


believe her story about being marooned 
all night in the upper reaches of a dis- 
abled Ferris wheel. Incidentally, that’s 
just where she was. 

Although Guitry’s sly humor comes 
through on occasion with the appropriate 
Gallic seasoning, the enterprise proves a 
feeble revival of a dated formula. This is 
not the fault of the hardworking actors. 
Buchanan is an expert and agreeable 
comedian; Adele Dixon and Moira Lister 
are fine as his charming wives, and the 
rest are good, particularly Ivy St. Helier 
as a philosophical courtesan emeritus. 
(Don’t Listen, Lapies. Lee Ephraim 
and Jack Buchanan, producers. Willard 
Stoker, director.) 

Insanity: Happily, “The Madwoman 
of Chaillot” proves to be a stimulating 
and rewarding production in every de- 
partment. If Maurice Valency’s adapta- 
tion of the late Jean Giraudoux’s comedy- 
fantasy allows the Frenchman to talk at 
great length and sometimes permits his 
characters to sit around when they should 
be up and doing, he has ably caught the 
wit and warmth, the critical intelligence, 
and the agile imagination that underlie 
the author’s parable. 

The “madwoman” of 21 Rue de Chail- 
lot is the aged Countess Aurelia, an 
eccentric anachronism decked out in the 
bizarre fineries of the early 1900s and the 
beloved friend of waiters, policemen, and 
the neighborhood cats. 

To broach the plot simply, when 
Aurelia is informed by her underprivi- 
leged admirers that the world has been 
taken over by the greedy and the ex- 
ploiters, she consults with her ancient 
friends the Madwoman of Passy, the 
Madwoman of St. Sulpice, and the Mad- 
woman of La Concorde. Result: The 
worshipers of the Golden Calf are tried 
in absentia, convicted, and encouraged 
to seek their deaths in the bottomless 
well beneath Aurelia’s cellar. 

That “Madwoman” isn’t all of a suc- 
cessful piece will not matter to those 
theater-goers who will relish an unusual 
and subtly exciting contribution to the 
Broadway stage. Matching Giraudoux at 
his best are Christian Berard’s magnifi- 
cently rococo costumes and the brilliant 
sets that have been imported from Paris, 
plus the appreciative and understanding 
playing of a large cast. 

The English actress Martita Hunt 
makes her New York debut with an im- 
pressive impersonation of the raffish and 
regal Aurelia, and Estelle Winwood, 
Nydia Westman, and Doris Rich are de- 
lightfully wacky as her intellectual peers. 
Excellent on a less inspired level of in- 
telligence are John Carradine, Vladimir 
Sokoloff, Clarence Derwent, and Leora 
Dana, an attractive and promising new- 
comer. (THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT. 
Alfred de Liagre Jr., producer and di- 
rector. Christian Berard, sets and cos- 
tumes. Samuel Leve, lighting.) 
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Mrs. John Stapel, housewife, of Columbia, 
Missouri, had breast cancer—in 1943. 











Shorty Sherock, orchestra leader, of Chicago, 


Milo Boulton, radio and television artist, of 
Ulinois, had cancer of the lip—in 1936. 


The a 
Wonderful Story 
of the 
Stitch in Time 
that Saved Nine 
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Mrs. Lillian Maley, housewife, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, had cancer of the womb— in 1940. 


be 





Edward Reid, attorney, of Andalusia, Ala- 
bama, had intestinal cancer—in 1942. 
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Mrs. Sara Pappas, housewife, of Birming- George McCoog,schoolboy, of Paterson,New Mrs. George Hall, housewlfe,of Havre,Mon- Verna Duncan, schoolgirl, of La Grange, 
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ham, Alabama, had breast cancer—in 1940. Jersey, had cancer of the thigh—in 1938. tana, had skin cancer—in 1938. Georgia, had cancer of the neck—in 1937. 
f Cancer Can Be Curbed 
Each of the nine people you see here had cancer. They are See your doctor the MOMENT 
typical of thousands who recognized one of cancer’s danger you discover a DANGER SIGNAL! 
signals and did something about it—living proof that cancer can I. Any sore that does not heal, particularly 
be curbed if discovered early and treated promptly. about the tongue, mouth or lips. 
a : = 4 : 2. A painless lump or thickening, especially 
Cancer’s danger signals can be readily recognized. If you tn the tronst, lip or tongue. 
think you have cancer, visit your doctor at once. Prompt action 3. Bloody discharge from the nipple or ir- 
can return a priceless dividend—years of happy, healthy living regular bleeding from any of the natural 
body openings. 
to come. ! 4. Any change in the color or size of a wart 
or mole. 
5. Persistent indigestion. 


Persistent hoarseness, unexplained cough, 
or difficulty in swallowing. 


Any change in the normal bowel habits. 





‘Indiana 
offers 
Industry- 


¥v MARKETS... 
The U. S. center of population is in 
Indiana. 


¥ TRANSPORTATION... 
The greatest concentration of rail- 
road facilities and improved high- 
ways to be found in any area of 


similar size in the world. 


V PRODUCTION FACILITIES... 


The world’s largest steel producing 
plant, sheet and tin mill, cement 
and oil refinery, as well as 8,000 
industries making a vast variety of 


parts and materials. 


v LABOR ADAPTABILITY... 
Indiana ranks at the top for literacy. 
Highly skilled, intelligent, co-oper- 


ative workers available. 


Vv FAIR TAX STRUCTURE... 


Indiana, with an unencumbered sur- 
plus of more than $50,000,000, has 
no indebtedness. No tax penalty on 


enterprise. 


Vv STATE CO-OPERATION... 
Indiana industries receive excellent 
co-operation from public officials 


and civic groups. 


INDIANA... Your Logical 
Industrial Location 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving facts 
and figures you'll want, sent promptly and 
without obligation. 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. N-42 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Together: Stokowski and Mitropoulos 


Two-Headed Philharmonic 


The Great Philharmonic Sweepstakes 
(purse: the permanent conductorship of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra) is now over. The result: a 
dead heat between the two hottest favor- 
ites—Dimitri Mitropoulos and Leopold 
Stokowski. Whether this compromise will 
satisfy the most violent partisans of both 
maestros remains, of course, to be seen 
(and heard)—as does the supposition of 
the board of directors that it has at last 
found two conductors who can work to- 
gether in sweetness and light. Two men 
are needed, the board explained, because 
the Philharmonic’s schedule, at home 
and on tour, is too much for one man. 

Besides the 52-year-old Mitropoulos and 
the 66-year-old Stokowski, the Philhar- 
monic will have three guest conductors: 
72-year-old Bruno Walter, 56-year-old 
Victor de Sabata, the Italian conduc- 
tor who created such a furor in Pittsburgh 
last fall (Newsweek, Nov. 22, 1948), and 
30-year-old Leonard Bernstein, whose 
meteoric career was launched with the 
Philharmonic when he substituted for 
Walter in 1943. Walter, who has acted 
as the Philharmonic’s musical adviser for 
the last two seasons, ‘resigned the post 
which came to him after Artur Rodzin- 
ski’s stormy departure from the orchestra 
in 1947. 

To come to the Philharmonic requires 
no drastic changes in the career of the 
elegant, platinum-haired Stokowski. Since 
he left the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1936 
after a 24-year tenure, he has flitted 
hither and yon, finally settling with the 
Philharmonic for a series of guest ap- 
pearances which began in the 1946-47 
season. 

For Mitropoulos, however, the Phil- 
harmonic post meant the end of his 
eleven-year term as conductor of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony. The mystic Greek 
who, for relaxation, prefers mountain 
climbing to pink teas, has been a regular 
guest conductor with the Philharmonic 
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since the 1947-48 season. His place as 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
will be taken by 42-year-old Antal Dorati, 
the Hungarian ex-ballet maestro who has 
held down the podium of the Dallas Sym- 
phony for the past four seasons. 


Most Likely Tajo 


Now that Ezio Pinza, opera’s singmg 
actor-extraordinary, has forsaken the 
stage of the Met for the forthcoming 
Broadway musical production “South Pa- 
cific’—with high hopes of a movie career 
looming ahead—it is violating no confi- 
dence to say that opera is looking for a 
bass-baritone to succeed him. 

The singer voted Most Likely to Suc- 
ceed does not care for the mantle—as 
such, “It’s very dangerous to have people 
say you fill somebody else’s shoes,” says 
Italo Tajo (pronounced Tah-yo). “Pinza 
is an idol, a god to people over here. I 
am not going to fill anybody’s shoes... 
precisely. I am myself.” 

At 33, Tajo has every reason to want 
to be himself. His operatic roles number 
50-odd and range from the tragic Boris 
in “Boris Godunoff” to the ludicrous Don 
Basilio in “The Barber of Seville.” As for 
the movies and any future plans for the 
theater, he is a good-looking 6-footer 
with a Barrymoresque profile. And, since 
his show-stopping successes with the San 
Francisco Opera Co. this fall, Tajo is 
currently negotiating his own motion- 
picture contract. 

This position of heir apparent to the 
throne of Pinza—however undesired—was 
first suggested in this country when Tajo 
made his debut with the Chicago Opera 
in 1946. Since then, his imported Cetra- 
Soria records (notably his part in Mo- 
zart’s “Requiem” and the “Mozartiana” 
album) and his Italian movies (“The 
Barber of Seville,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 


L. Melancon 


Italo Tajo as Don Basilio 
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and “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’”) have ad- 
vanced the cause. 

Don’s Debut: 
Facing all this ad- 
vance commotion, 
therefore, Tajo 
made his Metro- 
politan Opera de- 
but last week as 
Don Basilio in 
“The Barber of Se- 
ville.” His stage 
presence was un- 
deniable; his voice 
seemed smaller 
than anticipated. 
However, in view 
of the Met’s bur- 
lesque staging of the opera and some 
notable deficiencies in the casting, most 
critics held their real verdicts on Tajo 
until a later and more auspicious occa- 
sion. 

The Met’s new Italian bass-baritone 
was born in Pinerole, in the Piedmont. 
In lieu of the surveyor’s diploma his fa- 
ther wished, Tajo turned up with an 
opera contract instead. He does not, how- 
ever, attend the opera much when he is 
not singing. “I want my own interpreta- 
tion,” he says. “I do not want to know 
how someone else sings my role. Opera 
is full of tradition. It ruins the opera. I 
believe you should take the age away 
from opera and make it something new.” 


Tajo profile 


Britten on Broadway 


The producers of the most recent 
American presentation of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s “The Rape of Lucretia”* have given 
their show almost everything available to 
insure its success. From England, cour- 
tesy of the English Opera Group, they 
brought John Piper's stunning sets, origi- 
nally done for the opera’s premiére at 
Glyndebourne in July 1946. From ballet 
and from Broadway, they engaged Agnes 
de Mille to stage their production. 

Doubtless to avoid the bad box-office 
odor which is supposed to go along with 
the word “opera,” “The Rape’s” pro- 
ducers—Marjorie and Sherman Ewing and 
Giovanni Cardelli—also called their show 
a “music drama.” On this basis they 
alerted the drama critics. But not to 
ignore the prestige implicit in any oper- 
atic work by Britten, England’s 35-year- 
old curly-haired lad of great musical 
promise, they also invited the critical 
comments of the music press. And mind- 
ful of the artistic implications of such a 
venture, they further issued Annie Oak- 
leys to dance and art critics. 

Because the producers have gambled 
on a distinguished production of a con- 
temporary operatic work—and it was in- 





*“The Rape of Lucretia” was given its first—and 


until last week its only—American presentation in 
Chicago in June 1947 (Newsweek, June 16, 1947), 
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deed distinguished—it is too bad that the 
current “Rape of Lucretia” at the Ziegfeld 
Theater in New York does not quite come 
off. From either a musical or a theatrical 
standpoint, it is not the “music drama”— 
or opera—that many hoped it would be. 
Perhaps the build-up was overwhelming. 

In the Cast: From a popular stand- 
point, it is doubtful that the music will 
ever achieve the success of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s “The Medium.” At some mo- 
ments the score is effective and inventive 
—especially in the feminine trio and dur- 
ing Tarquinius’s ride to Rome—but it is 
cruel to sing and lacks melodic appeal. 
Its libretto, written by Ronald Duncan 
after André Obey’s play “Le Viol de 
Lucréce,” is a somewhat slow-moving 
and talky piece which suffers badly from 
a moralizing anticlimax. 

The best singing of the opening night 
was done by Brenda Lewis, in the part 
of the Greek-style Female Chorus. Ex- 
cellent vocalism and dramatic effect were 
also offered by Edward Kane (the Male 
Chorus), Emile Renan (the conniving and 
jealous Junius), and George Tozzi (the 
lustful Etruscan, Tarquinius). On alter- 
nate performances another cast will take 
over. 

Kitty Carlisle as the title lady of virtue, 
whose loss of same provides the opera’s 
climax, was only adequate vocally and, 
while generally effective dramatically, 
was disappointing in the tense moments 
of her rape and following suicide. Belva 
Kibler, who did the role in Chicago, al- 
ternates in matinees. Paul Breisach, 
formerly with the Metropolitan Opera, is 
the musical director and conductor of the 
show’s twelve musicians. And there were 
times when he appeared to subordinate 
their duties to those of the personable but 
light-voiced singers. (THE Rape or 
Lucretia. Marjorie and Sherman Ewing 
and Giovanni Cardelli, producers. Agnes 
de Mille, staging. John Piper, sets.) 





“The Rape”: Tozzi and Carlisle 
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Present day business require- 
ments make it imperative that you 
talk instantly... give orders... get 
action and results with FLEXIFONE 
Intercom! 
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You don’t have to wait for ay 
operators ... or waste valu- 
able time with dials or buzzers. All 
you have to do is point your finger 
and talk with FLEXIFONE. 

Modern, functionally designed 
units to meet every requirement. Two 
station systems as low as $39.05. 
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REVIEWS: 
Don Errol 


Take “Adventures of Don Juan” any 
way you like—as rampant swashbuckle, 
Technicolored spectacle, or possibly as 
a straight-faced spoof of period-piece 
romantics—the film adds up to first-rate 
escapist fare. 

Despite the title and the Celtic pres- 
ence of Errol Flynn as the famous Latin 
lover, these adventures are considerably 
more concerned with politics than with 
the tender passion, True, this Don Juan 
has a fatal charm for beautiful ladies 
both at home and abroad (Helen West- 
cott and Ann Rutherford are offered as a 
typical example of each). Even Spain’s 
embattled Queen Margaret (Viveca 
Lindfors) comes to regard her kingdom 
well lost for his love, But somehow Den 
Juan’s loves are only brief encounters, 
and the grand passion of his life must 
be renounced for the queen’s own good 
and the welfare of Spain. 

Insomuch as Spain’s welfare and peace- 
in-his-time are apparently the reformed 
Don Juan’s substitutes for dalliance, it is 
just as well that the traitorous, war- 
mongering Duke de Lorca (Robert Doug- 
las) plots with such diligent villainy that 
the great lover rarely has an idle mo- 
ment on his hands. As a result, there are 
enough swordplay and bouncing bravura 
in “Adventures of Don Juan” to activate 
two films of this sort, and Flynn and com- 
pany respond vigorously. All the ladies, 
of course, look beautiful—particularly the 
Swedish star Viveca Lindfors, who also 
looks as if she would appreciate a chance 
to remind Hollywood that she is a fine 
actress. (ADVENTURES OF Don Juan. War- 
ner Brothers. Jerry Wald, producer. Vin- 
cent Sherman, director. Technicolor.) 


Viveca Lindfors with Don Juan Flynn 
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Cary Grant and Betsy Drake: And finally they did get married 


Badgered Bachelor 


According to RKO’s bubbly and light- 
headed little comedy “Every Girl Should 
Be Married,” eligible bachelors are un- 
social creatures who like to shut them- 
selves up in fusty rooms full of stuffed 
fish and moose antlers. A girl who wants 
to marry one of them has to take matters 
in her own hands and launch her assault 
with the ingenuity of a process server. 

This may sometimes be true in fact, 
but it isn’t necessarily funny in the mov- 
ies. Mostly responsible for making it so 
in this case is a gangling, effervescent lass 
named Betsy Drake whose previous film 
experience amounts to a Hollywood 
screen test. 

As Anabel Sims, who works in the 
baby’s wear department of a large de- 
partment store, Miss Drake finds her- 
self in love with a pediatrician (Cary 
Grant) who is also a bachelor of the 
moose-antler school. Her extremely literal 
efforts to trap him into matrimony in- 
clude such antics as shadowing him dur- 
ing her lunch hour, completely disrupting 
one of his lectures on the responsibilities 
of parents, and finally compromising her- 
self with her wolfish employer (Franchot 
Tone) in hopes of arousing her quarry’s 
jealousy. 

In the course of these shenanigans 
Anabel is forced to hit her employer 
over the head with a coal shovel in order 
to escape his clutches. After this she 
works the jealousy angle more successful- 
ly with a safely nonexistent home-town 
boy friend named “Old Joe” whom she 
ingeniously causes to materialize just in 
time to make the only possible ending a 


story like this could have look like some- 
thing of a surprise. 

Grant, Tone, and Diana Lynn all con- 
tribute their share of humor to the better 
moments of this contrived and over-cute 
business. But they have deliberately kept 
off the center of the stage in favor of 
Miss Drake, whose frenetic charm and 
wind-blown naturalness are sometimes 
nerve-racking but more often thoroughly 
appealing. (Every Girt SHovutp BE 
Marriep. RKO-Radio. Don Hartman, 
producer-director.) 


INDUSTRY: 
Box-Office Firsts 


The Motion Picture Herald last week 
announced results of its seventeenth 
“fame” poll—an annual audit of exhibit- 
ors to determine which stars had brought 
the most money into the box office during 
the past year. Leader of the “top ten” for 
the fifth consecutive time: Bing Crosby, 
who now has passed Shirley Temple’s 
four consecutive first places (1935-38) to 
claim the all-time box-office record. Betty 
Grable clung to the runner-up spot she 
held last year, and Abbott and Costello 
moved into third place after a three-year 
absence from the list. Gary Cooper re- 
mained in fourth place, followed by Bob 
Hope, Humphrey Bogart, Clark Gable, 
Cary Grant, Spencer Tracy, and Ingrid 
Bergman. Just missing the top ten in 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth places 
were Esther Williams, Gregory Peck, and 
Lana Turner. Roy Rogers, in seventeenth 
place on the regular ladder, finished first 
in the Western division. 
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Shorter Civil War 


Many a reader has long felt the need 
for a good, interesting, one-volume his- 
tory of the Civil War. Such a book has 
existed since 1935, but by some strange 
caprice it has been little known and less 
bought, although discerning critics praised 
it highly. Now Fletcher Pratt’s excellent 
“informal history,” “Ordeal by Fire,” has 
been reissued, giving new readers a 
chance to agree or disagree with Bernard 
De Voto’s assertion that it is “the best 
one-volume history of the Civil War I’ve 
ever read.” Most will agree. 

Pratt has little use for those theoreti- 
cians who argue that the Civil War can 
be described purely in terms of econom- 
ics, as many historians have done, or in 
terms of psychology to the effect that pa- 
tience might have averted the bloody 
conflict. He states that the Civil War was 
exclusively the result of slavery, which is, 
of course, what those Northerners who 
volunteered and fought and died _ be- 
lieved they were striving to eliminate 
from the American scene. 

Pratt again disagrees with many his- 
torians who argue that the North won 
because of superior industrial weight, 
greater productivity of matériel, and nu- 
merical superiority of forces. He admits 
that the ratio of the population was in the 
North’s favor 3 to 2 at the start and in- 
creased in favor of the Union when the 
border states remained loyal, and he 
further admits that, as the war pro- 
gressed, the North’s industrial might be- 
came apparent. But he contends that 
the loyalty of the border states and the in- 
crease in productivity were owing to the 
course of the war itself, to Lincoln’s 
adroitness, and to the generalship and the 
great spirit of the Northern troops. This 
can be and long has been disputed, but 
Pratt makes his points convincingly. 

A skillful narrator with a quick-paced 
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Pratt writes of the Civil War 
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Expect an exciting NEW, delightful 
typing experience . . . from the 
moment your De Luxe Underwood 
arrives. 

And watch your boss’ eyes light up 
when he sees the crisp, clean work 
you do. Besides, you'll find it easy 
to do more work . . . with less fatigue. 

Just LOOK at the new typing 
advantages you'll have over other 
secretaries: 


New ..- full ten inch writing line, 
on standard carriage width 
(one inch more than before). 


Mew ... machine enclosed for 
quieter operation and protection 
against dust and dirt. 


Neu ... the most pleasing touch 
ever developed in a standard 
typew riter. 


Nei modern styling... 


Finger-Form keys. 


Aw Drop Line Space Lever for an 


easy, fast, and positive carriage return. 


Mew deeper Paper Table and larger 
Lateral Paper Guide . . . for faster, 
more accurate insertion of paper. 


UNDERWOOD 


New improved Variable Line Spacer 
and Cylinder Knobs. . . larger and 
deeper threaded . . . permit easier 
and more accurate fi rsd both 
vertically and horizontally. 


Aw non-glare Underwood gray 


finish. 


Neu Removable Platen. (Softer 
platen for normal typing and quiet 
operation. Harder platen for 
manifolding and heavy duty.) 
Gives added versatility to machine. 
Also, you'll have on hand all the 

helpful Underwood features you’ve 

always enjoyed . . . including your old 
friend Rhythm Touch and the handy 
front-controlled Self Locking Margin 

Stops! 

Be sure your boss orders the new 

Underwood De Luxe. Get a 

demonstration today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines ... Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Underwood Limited, Sx 
135 Victoria Street, ERW 
Toronto 1, Canada Mor eos 


Sales and Service Everywhere © 1949 
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WHY? Look at her posture! Seated all 
day on a STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR, she 
escapes “afternoon letdown”. A Sturgis 
encourages erect, healthful, fatigue-defeat- 
ing posture. 






Our interesting new book- 
let, ‘‘The High Cost of Sit- 
ting’, tells you how to im- 
prove officeefficiency. Write 
today for your free copy. 
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Your agents and business associates abroad will 
both appreciate and benefit by receiving the 
printed-on-the-spot Newsweek International Edi- 
tions. For wherever they are, Newsweek will bring 
them all the news breaking at home and abroad 
... what the news means...and where the news 
will likely lead. 

Send Orders to Newsweek International Editions 
Dept.(Z-3) , 152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Special Rates To Armed Forces Personnel 

















All FIRES Are Extinguishable—Grose pro- 
tection places “strictly preventable,” “partly 
preventable” and “cause unknown” FIRES 
all in one class... EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Where GLOBE Sprinklers are installed, 
the FIRE menace is eliminated. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
New York, Chicage, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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From ‘‘The Set of the Sails’’ (Scribners) 


“Making the mainsail fast”: An illustration from Alan Villiers’s book 


style, Pratt carries the progress of the war 
from Bull Run to the Wilderness. Es- 
sentially a military historian, he explains 
the strategy of each battle and shows how 
each individual skirmish, rout, or victory 
fitted into the over-all picture. He enliv- 
ens his volume with many vivid -portraits 
of leadersand he~ does not neglect the 
common soldier: Fifty clearly drawn and 
intelligently marked maps by Rafael 
Palacios add immensely to the book’s val- 
ue. (ORDEAL BY Fire. By Fletcher Pratt. 
426 pages. Sloane Associates, $5.) 


30 Years Before the Mast 


Alan Villiers was born in North Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and fell in love with 
ships in his childhood. That is to say, 
he found himself irresistibly drawn to 
the deep-sea sailing ships which, in the 
early 1900s, were still vessels of im- 
portance. 

Ultimately Villiers’s love led him off 
to sea in 1919 as a half-deck cadet in 
the bark Rothesay Bay. The boy was 
15 and he knew what he wanted, and 
in nearly 30 years his love for sailing 
ships has never wavered. 

That love shines through every page 
of “The Set of the Sails,” Villiers’s auto- 
biography, as it has illuminated his earlier 
writings and lectures about the great 
grain races, the bitter perils of Cape Horn 
passage, the thrill of sheeting a spanker 
home, or catting and fishing an anchor in 
a seaway. Villiers calls himself, with 
plenty of justification, a “Cape Horn sea- 
man.” He is that and a great deal more. 
He has made money out of sailing ships 
and even more from his books and il- 
lustrated discourses. He has sailed in 
great old ships from Australia to Europe, 
South and North America, and Africa; in 


a roach-ridden Arab dhow along the Red 
Sea and in a Kuwait deepwaterman in 
the Zanzibar trade; and in the recent war 
he saw notable service in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific with LCT’s. 

For fifteen years Villiers has had a large 
following inthis country, a following of 
amateur sailors and readers who just like 
the’ sea and get°a vicarious thrill from 
his books. This latest will not disappoint 
them. It is exciting, well written, deeply 
felt, and should have a place on any sea 
shelf in a man’s library. 

Seagoing, as the boy Villiers knew it, 
was anything but a lark despite the 
veneer of glamour which reading about it 
suggests. It was hard work, at times even 
brutalizing. A man or boy working tops’ls 
in a sleeting gale frequently had his fin- 
gernails torn out by the roots as the wind 


. Tipped the canvas out of his hands. The 


decks were often awash; the food was 
not of the finest, particularly in the al- 
ways-to-be-dreaded lime-juicers. At sea 
no man slept more than three and a 
half hours at a stretch. In black, squally 
midnights he was likely to be routed out 
and sent aloft 170 feet into the rigging. 
Death was ever imminent. 

But Villiers loved it through hot and 
cold weather, through storms and dol- 
drums, disappointments, bad food, and 
openly harsh discipline, and in the aware- 
ness that sail was fighting a losing battle 
with steam. As a first-rate writer of the 
sea, he communicates to the reader his 
admiration for the men he served with 
and under. In sail, he says, men found 
true democracy, the urgency for team- 
work which “shore bastards” only too in- 
frequently exhibited. 

Villiers sailed in ships with men. of 60, 
70, and 80 who could not comprehend de- 
feat or old age. Eventually he came to 
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Alan Villiers, deep-sea sailor 


own or share in the ownership of sailing 
ships, including the famous Joseph Con- 
rad, now a school ship for the United 
States Maritime Commission. His account 
of this vessel alone is worth the price of 
the book. (THE SET or THE Sams. By 


Alan Villiers. 292 pages. Scribners. $3.75. 
pag 


Keats to His Friends 


John Keats, the young poet of great 
promise who died before he could enjoy 
his fame and who almost at once took his 
place among the immortals of English 
literature, has been the subject of count- 
less books. These range from Richard 
Monckton Milnes’s first “Life, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of John Keats,” 
published just 100 years ago, through 
Amy Lowell’s huge “John Keats,” which 
appeared in 1925. Each in its way has 
fostered the legend of the poet who was 
so deeply loved in his own time and 
whose work has been read with unfailing 
delight by generation after generation 
since his death in 1821 at the age of 26. 

Probably few of these books have so 
well succeeded in bringing Keats to life 
as has “The Keats Circle,” which is not a 
biography but a two-volume collection 
of the correspondence of the poet's 
friends, relatives, and admirers. In this 
great collection, well edited by Hyder 
Edward Rollins of Harvard University, 
appears a full portrait of the young man 
whom his friend Benjamin Bailey de- 
clared to be “the most loveable creature 
... 1 think I ever knew as a man,” and of 
whom his other friend Charles Brown de- 
claréd: “No one ever saw him without 
loving him, no one could know him and 
treat him unkindly.” 

The letters include those of Leigh 
Hunt, Oscar Wilde, Walter Savage Lan- 
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dor, the poet Shelley, and Keats’s beloved 
Fanny Brawne. This is the first publica- 
tion of dozens of the documents, un- 
earthed in Harvard’s famous Keatsiana 
archives which include the fabulous col- 
lection amassed over many years and at 
great expense by Amy Lowell. All told, 
the two volumes include 350 letters or 
papers referring to the poet, and together 
they make a fascinating and readable 
story. (THe Keats Circe. Edited by 
Hyder Edward Rollins. Two volumes. 
519 pages. Harvard University. $12.50.) 


Other Books 


Hicu Towers. By Thomas B. Costain. 
403 pages. Doubleday. $3. Another color- 
ful historical romance by the author of 
the best-selling “The Black Rose.” Again 
Costain uses as background some much- 
neglected history: in this case the fabu- 
lous Le Moyne family of seventeenth- 
century Montreal. Among other things, 
this empire-building clan built up a con- 
siderable fortune in furs, conquered Hud- 
son Bay, and discovered and _ settled 
Louisiana. Costain’s expert handling of 
this interesting stuff, plus his high-blown 
fictional potpourri of drama and romance, 
will keep his fans happy. 

Mary WAKEFIELD. By Mazo De La 
Roche. 337 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
$3. Readers of the popular series of 
novels about the Canadian Whiteoak fam- 
ily, begun in “Jalna,” are well acquainted 
with Philip Whiteoak and his wife Mary. 
In this, the eleventh novel in the saga, 
Miss De La Roche goes back to 1893, 
when Mary first comes to the Whiteoaks 
as governess to Philip’s motherless chil- 
dren, and depicts with her usual compe- 
tent readability their romance, which 
had had the whole family up in arms. 

THE ForRTUNATE ISLANDS: A PACIFIC 
INTERLUDE. By Walter Karig. 226 pages. 
Rinehart. $3.75. Karig presents sympa- 
thetically and with understanding the 
past and present problems and culture of 
Micronesia, the United States’ trust ter- 
ritory. His long study of this enchanting 
part of the world, supplemented recently 
by a two months’ cruise which brought 
him into intimate contact with its peoples, 
has given him a theme for his quaint phi- 
losophy and humor. Well illustrated and 
documented, this volume offers Ameri- 
cans food for thought on our policy as it 
affects the people of Bikini and Guam, to 
mention only two spots in the vast Pacific 
expanse that is Micronesia. 

THE SEASON OF Comrort. By Gore 
Vidal. 253 pages. Dutton. $3. This story 
concerns a high-caste Southern family, 
the grandfather of which is an ex-Vice 
President of the United States, and par- 
ticularly the relationship between the 
egocentric mother and her young son. 
Despite Freudian rumblings, the novel 
says little that has not been said better 
before. 
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yout Winter Vacation 


The dry invigorating atmosphere of Quebec's mountain 
districts, the brilliant sunshine, the wonderful snow 
and ice assure perfect conditions for your favorite 
winter sport in Quebec. Old-time 
hospitality awaits you in comfort- 
able modern inns and hotels. 
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“We INSTALLED WEBSTER 
BASEBOARD HEATING 
IN OUR RESIDENCE 
IN 1947. THE SYSTEM 
OPERATED THE FULL 
HEATING SEASON OF 
1947 AND 1948. 
WE ARE MORE THAN 
PLEASED WITH THE 
COMFORT AND CLEAN; 
LINESS OF WEBSTER 
| BASEBOARD HEATING...” 






















Residence of Wray M. Scott, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Wray M. Scott, President and 
Treasurer of Wray M. Scott, Inc., 
leading Omaha, Nebraska, heating 
contractor, makes a practice of test- 
ing new developments in heating. 
In 1947, he installed Webster Base- 
board Heating in the living room, 
dining room, bedrooms, hall and 
stair landing of his home. We re- 
produce above an excerpt from Mr. 
Scott’s letter giving his conclusions. 
Hundreds of home owners have 
had similar satisfactory experience 
with Webster Baseboard Heating. 
Leading heating contractors have 
installed it. 


If you are planning on building or 
buying a new home, let us give you 
the facts about Webster Baseboard 
Heating. The Webster Representa- 
tive in your locality will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Address Dept. NW-1 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
in Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Can We Afford to Be Free? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


1—Toothless W atchdogs 


HE title of this piece is suggested 

by two items of current interest— 
the President’s annual budget and the 
forthcoming Hoover commission re- 
port. In the first we see in full flow 
the menacing tide of spending. In the 
other we shall see in vivid detail a 
bureaucracy almost hopelessly beyond 
the control of Congress and 
of the President. 

Thus, the question posed 
above is no jest. Nor is it a 
groundless alarm. The sober 
fact is that an inflationary 
boom has raised the national 
income to a point where it 
has been able to support— 
but only temporarily—ex- 
penditures which in normal 
times would bring disaster 
to our national economy. We now face 
the ebb of that boom. But the pressure 
of desirous minorities and of a tumes- 
cent bureaucracy is still pushing the 
expense of government into new peace- 
time records. 

Wherever freedom has been lost, the 
disaster has been accompanied by, if 
not caused by, excessive expenditure 
and taxation. In this country such ex- 
cessive expenditure, coupled with de- 
clining revenue resources, will push us 
politically far to the right or to the left 
of our present middle ground of free- 
dom. Hysterical efforts to escape a 
squeeze between income and outgo 
might drive us to ruthless and reaction- 
ary abandonment of legitimate gov- 
ernment activities or, on the other 
hand, to a radical confiscation of pri- 
vate property. Either would involve 
the sharp curtailment of freedom. 


ut while extravagance is ultimately 
B the deadly enemy of freedom, it is 
also the monster child of freedom. This 
high rate of spending is the measure of 
a system under which the beneficiaries 
call the tune at the polls but only par- 
tially pay the piper on tax days. Un- 
less human nature changes or disaster 
overtakes us, this trend can continue. 

It is time to abandon easy optimism 
and to face the facts. A party festooned 
with promises has been returned to 
power. The first indications of an 
effort to meet its political obligations 
appear in the President’s budget. A 
fever of anticipation grips the new 





Congress. Expectant minorities press 
forward on all sides. 

The only hope of control is the ex- 
tent to which the general, national in- 
terest can claim priority over the sum 
of special interests. The Hoover com- 
mission points this up in its studies of 
two agencies wisely conceived and 
created in 1921. One of these, the 
Bureau of the Budget, was designed to 
give the President a means 
of weighing and balancing 
in a general plan prospec- 
tive expenditures and re- 
ceipts and to provide Con- 
gress and the public with an 
annual financial picture of 
the Federal government. 
The other agency is the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, under 
the Comptroller General, 
which was originally de- 
signed to provide Congress with a 
means for a critical check upon the 
expenditures made under Congres- 
sional appropriations. 

But these two watchdogs are so in- 
volved in their own machinery that 
neither performs the service originally 
intended. Instead of providing the 
way through which the Executive anc 
Congress can control the government, 
they themselves have caught infection 
from their environment. 


HE Budget Bureau and the General 

Accounting Office have become bu- 
reaucracies in themselves. The Budget 
Bureau which under Charles G. Dawes 
and a few assistants beat down the 
grasping hands of all departments has 
grown to a huge establishment of hun- 
dreds of employes. The General Ac- 
counting Office employs so many thou- 
sands that its director has his hands 
full with his own department. 

President Truman is not the cause 
but the victim of this situation. Con- 
gress must bear much blame, for it 
has in countless ways usurped Execu- 
tive functions, notably in its insistence 
that its Comptroller General be an 
accountant as well as an auditor. 

As the Hoover commission unfolds 
its findings in all parts of the govern- 
ment—findings of waste and confusion 
—the trail will lead back to these two 
watchdogs whose power has ebbed 
with,their own growth. In subsequent 
articles I shall attempt to show how 
this carmge about. 
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Imagination explodes dynamite 


TO MAKE CARS SAFER FOR YOU 


Results of dynamite blowout test, developed by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


Each X marks a blowout! 


Those drawings show left-front tires 
just after blowouts on the road. Dyna- 
mite charges have blown egg-sized 
holes through both tires and tubes. 


You can’t see the holes—the tires 
were turning too fast. The blowout 
areas wouldn’t even show clearly in 
a photograph, because of the swift 
motion, (White X’s mark their ap- 
proximate locations.) But the impor- 
tant thing in the drawings is what 
you can see: the tire in the left-hand 
picture has not twisted or started to 
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come off the wheel. A Safety-Rim W heel 
holds it safely in place! 

Our engineers blew out tires, front 
and rear, at many speeds, in their re- 
search on this most important safety 
advance. They studied results, talked 
with test drivers. 

Safety-Rim Wheels proved such a 
safeguard that we put them on all 
our cars as an exclusive feature —a 
Chrysler Corporation “first” that over 
2,000,000 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler owners now enjoy. 


When a blowout occurs, a car with 
Safety-Rim Wheels can be driven eas- 
ily to a straight, safe stop. You can 
drive with new peace of mind, you 
and your family protected against the 
ordinary dangers of tire failure. 


Perhaps you have wondered how 
our cars got their reputation for safety. 
Safety-Rim Wheels are one reason— 
an example of the many ways we 
apply practical imagination to mak 
safer, better cars for you, year aft} 
year. 
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